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Early Wesleyan Missions 


REV. GERALD HUTCHINSON 


“It is part of the fascination of the study of history that we often know more 
about what went on a hundred years ago than the men of those times knew them- 


selves.” 


These words of W. S. Wallace in his biographical introduction to the 


notes of John McLean—taken with the insight of Jeremiah, a profound prophet of 
Israel, who said: “It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps’’-—serve well to 
state my approach to this period of history. 


While not qualifying in any sense 
as an historian, I have become fascinated 
by the unfolding pattern of events of the 
century past and by the determinitive 
roles played by a few faithful men, no 
one of whom could see what we now see. 
It is surely most humbling and inspiring 
to realize that the successful missionary 
labors of a few men aided by the de- 
pendability of various of the Hudson's 
Bay Co. servants made the difference be- 
tween the American wild west and 
Indian warfare against the settlers and 
the peaceful transition of the Canadian 
west. The record is certainly a mixture 
of weakness and strength, a thoroughly 
human story of mixed motives, misunder- 
standings, conflicts of pride and tradi- 
tion. 

The working arrangement between 
the Honourable Company and the Wes- 
leyan Society of London broke down in 
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bitterness and suspicion so that Donald 
Ross could write to James Hargreaves in 
1843 that he had “‘let fly his first fling 
at the mission, endurance at an end,” 
and Letitia Hargreaves could say in her 
rather gossipy correspondence of Sep- 
tember, 1845: “I spoke to Willie about 
the Jacobs affair and he says that the 
moral character of Evans, Mason, and 
Jacobs (Methodist missionaries in the 
Norway House region) are all base as 
can be, but the company have got tired 
of denouncing clergymen, as we always 
get the worst of it. They tell the greatest 
fibs with perfect coolness and are always 
believed.” 


One of the most historic areas in Alberta for 
the Wesleyan missionaries was on the north end 
of Pigeon Lake. The old mission house which 


was still standing on Oct. 9, 1886, was photo- 
graphed by surveyor John B. Tyrrell. 


a regular meeting of the Society in 


Certainly the Missionary Society had 
come to distrust the intentions of Gover- 
nor Simpson and there are many who 
feel to this day that he deliberately 
crucified Evans in the charges over the 
death of Hassell. 


Fortunately for us, however, this 
breakdown of relationships was not re- 
peated nor even reflected in the Fort 
Edmonton region which as we can now 
see was destined to displace Norway 
House as centre of the stage in the 
drama of white settlement in the West. 
Here the missionaries and company ser- 
vants remained throughout on the best 
of terms all parties contributing strength 
for the peaceful transition from red man 
rule to white man domination. True 
there were personal differences, and 
there was a measure of competitive and 
bitter spirit between the Methodist and 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, but 
with the common bond in the fort even 
the divisiveness of religious interests 
seems to have been of slight conse- 
quence. If they were unable to share 
a sense of fellowship, they may at least 
have prodded each other to continued 
vitality. 


If this fascinating story were to be 
regarded as a drama, the prologue 
would have to introduce the Hudson's 
Bay Company and in particular the 
dominating personality of Sir George 
Simpson. The dramatist in the tradition 
of the Greek tragedy would present the 
paradox of the principal characters of 
Simpson and Rev. James Evans repre- 
senting conflicting interests, doomed 
from the beginning to defeat yet being 
bound together in the agreement which 


brought the first missionaries to the 
West. 


The first act would depict the ex- 
ploratory, itinerant ministries of Robert 
Rundle who reached Edmonton in 1840 
and of Jeanne Baptiste Thibeault who 
arrived in 1842. The two attempts to 
establish the Christian faith and to 
claim the loyalty of the native peoples 
proceeded on separate lines, yet fol- 
lowed a closely parallel course which 
was bound together by the policy of the 
Company as well as by the magnitude 
of the task. 


It is not my intention to trace the 
details of either, but rather to sketch 
in the broader outlines of the Wesleyan 
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missions and their effectiveness. Rundle s 
work in particular has been called in 
question as indicated by the following 
quotations. The History of the Catholic 
Church in Central Alberta states: 

“As soon as the priest appeared in the 
person of Rev. Thibeault, all left the Pro- 
testant minister and flocked to him.” 

John Rowand, Chief Factor at Fort 

Edmonton, writing to James Hargreaves 
in December of 1840, commented: 

“I should have preferred to have the 
one who is at Norway House (Evans) with 
his wife as the latter might have shown 
something to the girls.” 

And again, writing in June 1843: 

“The worst thing for the trade is those 
ministers and priests—the natives will never 
work half so well now—they like praying 
and singing. Mr. Thingheaute (Thibeault) 
is allowed to go back again to the Sas- 
katchewan. We shall all be saints after 
atime. Rundle says that all Catholics will 
go to... for himself he is sure of going 
straite to heaven when he dies, but he 
longs to get a wife. Had Mr. Evans been 
sent to F.D.P. (Fort des Prairies, i.e., Ed- 
monton) at once he would have done better 
than fifty Rundle’s—but it is too late now.” 

This verdict of the day hardly stands 

up under the scrutiny of the decades, 
let alone of the century. Even four years 
later, in 1847, Paul Kane spent Christ- 
mas at the fort and spoke of Rundle as 
a fully accepted and cherished member 
of the party. And when early in January 
John Rowand Jr. was to be married to 
Margaret Harriott, it was Rundle who 
performed the ceremony though the 
Rowands were of the Roman persuasion 
and the Rev. Mr. Thibeault was present 
at the Christmas party a few days before. 


Captain Palliser became fully ac- 
quainted at the fort and drew some 
interesting conclusions in his journal 
under the date of November, 1858. After 
paying high tribute to Mons. La Combe 
and explaining that he had “obtained 
a good deal of influence not so much 
among the Indians as among the half- 
breeds,’ he said: “The merit of introduc- 
ing a Christian influence among the 
Indian tribes in this part of the country 
is principally due to the efforts of the 
Wesleyan missionaries. Mr. Rundle, 
who must have been a very able and 
influential man, is spoken of among them 
— and enthusiasm to this 

ay. 


The eager welcome extended to the 
Rev. Mr. Woolsey on his arrival in 1855 
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—almost eight years after Rundle’s de- 
parture, gives another measure of 
Rundle’s influence and _ effectiveness. 
Even before he reached Edmonton, he 
began to hear of it as indicated in his 
report of July 29: 

“Met with two persons from Edmonton 
who assured us that the Indians were 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of a mis- 
sionary amongst them and stated that 30 
camps of Sioux were very desirous of hear- 
ing the herald of salvation, who should 
teach them the words of the Great Spirit.” 

And on September 9, on meeting 
with Benjamin Sinclair at Fort Pitt: 

“Language fails to describe the joyous 
manner in which he received us. He said 
he had done his best to preserve Mr. 
Rundle’s Indians from going over to the 
Romanists . . . Br. S. said the Indians had 
been expecting a missionary for seven years 
and that some of them had ofttimes sat 
down and wept when they thought that 
they might never again hear the herald 
of the cross.” 

And when he arrived at Edmonton 

a few days later: 

“Soon after I proceeded towards the Cree 
Indians who literally lined the beach, there 
being no less than 400 encamped near the 
Fort. Judging from my garb the long looked 
for missionary had come, the countenances 
of many brightened up. By means of an 
interpreter I made myself known, which 
spread like electricity amongst them, and 
one continuous shake of the hand, with cer- 
tain expressions of delight at once bespoke 
the joy they felt on seeing one for whom 
they had so long waited.” 

The Earl of Southesk encountered 
dramatic evidence of Rundle’s enduring 
influence when in September of 1859 
he encountered by chance a group of 
twelve families of the Assiniboines who 
were enthusiastic and practising Chris- 
tians. During the long interval between 
the visits of Rundle and Woolsey they 
had set aside one of their own older 
men who preached and taught regularly. 


The second act of this drama would 
include the years from 1844 to 1855 dur- 
ing which both parties established their 
first mission stations and brought in ad- 
ditional workers, though the work re- 
mained in an exploratory stage. 


Father Thibeault made the first move 
in selecting the site for the Lac Ste. 
Anne mission and was joined in 1844 
by the Rev. Joseph Bourassa. He recog- 
nized the importance of the substantial 
colony of half-breeds living at the lake 
and built a solid foundation for his 
Church among them which abides to this 


Rev. Thomas Woolsey 


day. It is interesting now to speculate 
what personal factors may have in- 
fluenced him. I would guess that if there 
is not room for two women under one 
roof, there may be even less room for 
two clergymen of conflicting persuasions. 
Since Rundle was first on the ground he 
may have had the first wife's position 
with the Company even though Mr. 
Rowand was himself a Roman Catholic 
and committed to the policy of treating 
all alike. 

Mr. Rundle’s choice of mission was 
rather different. He had travelled 
broadly and was not particularly at- 
tracted to any one colony or tribe but 
became convinced of the necessity of 
introducing agriculture among the native 
people in view of the uncertainties of 
the diminishing wild game. He tried 
an experimental garden on the banks 
of the Battle near its source but failed. 
Eventually he appealled to Benjamin 
Sinclair of Norway House, a large and 
able Swampy half-breed, converted un- 
der Rundle’s brief ministry in 1840, and 
in 1847 brought Sinclair with his wife 
and baby to act as company preacher and 
to help in forming a settlement. He en- 
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listed Sinclair's assistance in choosing 
the site, and left him largely to his own 
resources. 


Thus the Pigeon Lake mission differed 
from Lac Ste. Anne in two important res- 
pects—it was first and foremost an agri- 
cultural mission with the hope of attract- 
ing people to it, and it was directed from 
its inception by a native layman. The 
importance of this beginning has long 
been obscured by neglect and ignorance 
following naturally enough upon the 
factors which combined to frustrate the 
attempt. Tragedy first struck when in 
July of 1847, while Sinclair was en route 
from Norway House, Rundle was thrown 
from his horse and suffered a badly 
broken arm. This naturally limited his 
activities for the first winter of Sinclair's 
stay and resulted in his return to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1848, leaving Sin- 
clair stranded. He now had no super- 
visor, no support, and no one to report 
to. Hence his story was not told and is 
not known to this day except in retro- 
spect. The second factor which worked 
against the Pigeon Lake mission was the 
turbulence and hostility of the Indian 
tribes in that region. Some time after 
the successful establishment of the mis- 
sion Sinclair's party was massacred 
near Battle Lake and he decided to move 
to the more peaceful environs of Lac 
la Biche. The date is as yet unknown 
to us but probably he moved in the early 
1850's. 


The only measure we have of his 
success is found in the report of Thomas 
Woolsey who visited the mission with 
Mr. Steinhauer in the spring of 1856 who 
saw the ruins of the mission and met 
he people. 

“Clearings of land, once fenced in, gave 
an indication of an approach to civilization 
in times past, though now somewhat re- 
sembling their primeval state. Two of the 
four log buildings may be ultimately re- 
stored. A quantity of timber originally 
designed for a church is much decayed. 
This may be regarded as a deserted village. 
Solitude reigns around. One of our at- 
tendants proceeded on foot for some dis- 
tance, and soon arrived saying that there 
were tents of Crees in advance of us; so, 
mounting one of our stud, he heralded our 
arrival, and speedily returned with several 
Christian Indians. 

“An affecting recognition took place, re- 
ligious duties received a hearty welcome 
from those who had in effect, long prayed, 

‘O Thou Great Spirit, send us a mis- 
sionary!’ 


“We soon entered into conversation on 
subjects connected with our Mission. Sub- 
sequently the Chief said, he had frequently 
concluded that the Master of life had given 
them up because of their unfaithfulness, 
but seeing missionaries once more among 
them, filled them with joy unspeakable.’ 

The mission had not been a lost 
cause. The logs had rotted but the 
Christian influence of Rundle and Sin- 
clair remained green among the people. 

The end of the second act of the 
unfolding drama finds interest centered 
on Lac la Biche where the Roman Catho- 
lic and Methodist lines were again 
drawn closely together. The original 
personalities of Rundle and Thibeault 
are missing, one has gone to England, 
the other to St. Boniface never to return. 
The Roman Catholic cause has been 
strengthened by the work of the Rev. J. 
Bourassa for a time and of Father 
Lacombe after 1852. The Methodists 
were left in a period of waiting with only 
Benjamin Sinclair, the native layman 
representing the cause, building up a 
mission at Lac la Biche. 

The third act extends from 1855 to 
1862 and ushers us into the period of 
solid establishment under more per- 
manent leadership. The end of the third 
act and the beginning of the fourth in 
1862 is dominated by the choosing of St. 
Albert as a new site for the Roman 
Catholic cause, and by the arrival of the 
Rev. George McDougall and John Mc- 
Dougall for the Methodists. I do not 
intend to trace out the fourth act which 
is better known and is in any case be- 
coming more complex. 


If the growing influence of the 
Roman Catholics dominated the second 
act, certainly the resurgence of the 
Methodists dominates the third. 


The Methodist cause had been ham- 
pered by personal tragedies such as 
befell both Evans and Rundle, by the 
breakdown of relationships between the 
Honorable Company and the Mission 
Society, and further by the dispute be- 
tween the English and the Canadian 
Methodist churches. 


The western missions had originally 
been supported and directed by the Wes- 
leyan Society of London. There had ap- 


parently been a growing awareness in 
the Methodist Church of Canada that 
they too should have some responsibility 
The Missionary 


for western missions. 
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Rev. Henry B. Steinhauer 


Notices for November, 1854, includes the 
following notice: 

“For several years after the death of 
Mr. Evans, the Superintendency of those 
missions was given to ministers in Canada 
and then according to following notes in 
the English Minutes of 1851, 1852, 1853, 
it was committed to Rev. Enoch Wood, 
President of the Canada Conference and 
Superintendent of Missions. Last spring 
documents were received from the com- 
mittee of the Parent Society formally trans- 
ferring the missions to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference in Canada.” 

Canada was stirring into nationhood, 
as this development in church affairs 
bears evidence. So, now that it was at 
last clearly a Canadian cause, inde- 
pendent of both the Parent Society and 
the Hudson's Bay Company, the Cana- 
dian Church acted decisively. Two men 
were chosen and ordained in the spring 
of 1855 and sent to the western missions. 

Thus in the late summer of 1855 the 
Rev. Thomas Woolsey and the Rev. H. 
B. Steinhauer arrived in the Saskatche- 
wan District, the first home missionaries 
of the Canadian church in the west. 

Mr. Woolsey was stationed officially 
at Fort Edmonton though in the summer 
of 1856 he re-opened the Pigeon Lake 


Mission and continued in it until 1859. 
He followed the same itinerant ministry 
that Mr. Rundle had initiated and was 
well-known and beloved by the Stonies 
in the Rockies and the Crees on the 
plains. Dr. Hector in his journal of 
March 16, 1858, sums up the situation: 
“Mr. Woolsey’s mission station is properly 
out at Pigeon Lake, 50 miles south west 
of Edmonton, where the Thickwood Crees 
and the Stoney’s have made a few attempts 
at agriculture; but the Company's officers 
always invite both him and the R.C. mis- 
sionaries to spend as much of their time 
as they can at the fort for the benefit of 
their own employees.” 
Captain Palliser adds his tribute, 
in his Journal, November, 1858: 
“Mr. Woolsey, also the present missionary 
is a most excellent and benevolent person.” 
He too found the hostilities of the 
Pigeon Lake region a serious limitation 
and followed Sinclair's example by mov- 
ing northeast to Smoking Lake in 1859. 
This decision in turn was questioned by 
George McDougall upon his arrival in 
1862 and the mission moved to a site 


on the Saskatchewan River named Vic- 
toria. 


In the meantime, however, far back 
on the stage or perhaps out in the wings 
another phase of the drama was being 
enacted which from the perspective of 
the century overwhelms all else in sig- 
nificance. 


Henry Bird Steinhauer arrived with 
Mr. Woolsey in the summer of 1855. They 
separated before they reached Edmonton 
because Benjamin Sinclair had laid the 
foundation for a mission at Lac la Biche 
to which Steinhauer had been appointed. 
He went with Sinclair to the place pre- 
pared for him but soon decided that it 
did not suit his purposes and in the next 
year chose an entirely new location on 
the shores of Whitefish Lake. There he 
stayed almost without interruption for 
almost 30 years until his death on De- 
cember 30, 1884. 


Neither he nor his work gained pub- 
lic notice and is still largely unknown. 
He was far off the beaten track so that 
travellers and visitors had no occasion 
to hear him. Neither the Earl of 
Southesk, nor Milton and Cheadle, nor 
Hector nor Palliser gave any indication 
of hearing about him. Yet in my judg- 
ment, the Whitefish Mission is the 
most impressive and significant single 
achievement in the western story. 
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First, because it demonstrates the 
possibility of spiritual and mental 
growth not only in a single personality 
but in a community. Mr. Steinhauer 
lived his first years as an illiterate 
pagan, having no background or ex- 
perience of the culture of civilization. 
Yet he moved to the top of the field of 
Christian scholarship receiving top 
honors in College and then further 
proved his capacity by teaching from the 
age of 14 until his death. He moved 
among a people who were pagan and 
illiterate, moved to a new site, drew 
the people to him and established a 
settled, cultured, agricultural community 
which continues to this day. 


Second, because this is surely Al- 
berta’s first such settled continuous com- 


Lake was not a continuous settlement 
though it did begin earlier. 


Third, because the loyalty of the 
Indians under Chief Pakan was of such 
decisive importance in the 1885 rebel- 
lion. Naturally every other band that 
proved loyal to the government was of 
crucial importance too, but this band 
was intimately related to the Duck Lake 
people and they were close enough to 
the uprising to have made considerable 
difference had they joined the rebels. 

Much of the contemporary awareness 
of our church history dates from the 
monumental achievements of Father 
Lacombe solidly based in St. Albert and 
the McDougalls at Victoria, Edmonton, 
Pigeon Lake and Morley but I trust I 
may have indicated my conviction that 


they came to a situation prepared, that 
much of the truly decisive work had 
been already accomplished in the earlier 

Wesleyan and Roman Catholic missions. 


INDIANS AND HORSES 

Blood Reserve, May 23, 1883—''The Indians on this reserve are just a little bit 
down in the mouth today. They seem sad about something. Yesterday morning 
they were all bustle and excitement, preparing to repeal the Cree invader (that is, 
with the assistance of all the police and civilians they could get). Most of the 
young gentlemen of the tribe went to Whoop-Up during the day to view the remains 
of D. E. Akers, and I am glad to record that they found them in good condition and 
able to cuss, on account of so much unexpected company. 

“They combined business with pleasure as well, so on their return they came 
by another route and inspected a select band of horses just in from the mouth 
of Red Deer River; the herd was found to be in good condition, and it was decided 
that the triumphant entry should be made at once. There was great but quiet 
rejoicing as grey-headed sire, mother, sister, sweetheart, etc., welcomed the brave 
young warriors back from the trail of war and blood; presents of horses were 
made to friends and medicine men, and each brave took his share of the remainder, 
and all dispersed to their happy homes. 

“But the Lord was not on their side this time, as we shall see. How often the 
cup of happiness is dashed from our lips, even when fortune seems to smile on us 
most. Within half an hour after the arrival of the war party, the Indian Agent, 
Capt. Denny, arrived from Macleod, on a visit to the reserve. By accident he 
heard that the party had just arrived, and, although his information was very 
slight, he went at them in the most vigorous manner and in two hours after the 
arrival of the war party the agent had fifteen of the horses in the Government 
corral. 

“It was then too dark to do anything more, but the next morning, after some 
difficulty and a good many threats, the remainder were handed over. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I think such energy as this is very creditable, and deserves praise, for 
had the agent not acted as energetically, the chances are that the greatest dif- 
ficulty would have been experienced in getting them out of the camp at some future 
time. Mr. Denny proposed to hold these horses till such time as the owners come 
to claim them. I think this will do a great deal towards stopping young men 
from going on these stealing trips as they will gain nothing by it. The agent is 
determined to stop all work of the kind. 

“Hoping I have not intruded, I remain, yours truly, 

“One Who Saw It All’ 
—Fort Macleod Gazette, June 4, 1883. 


munity dating from 1856. Lac Ste. Anne 
has had a longer continuous history but 
of a different nature and history. Pigeon 
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FEATHERS — 


DONALD GRAHAM 


Christmas in 1872 was not the day of days that it is today in Alberta. 
There were no glittering electric lights nor colored tinsels to sparkle 
and glisten on the Christmas trees. No, but we had lots of towering 
Christmas trees sparkling with myriad diamonds, placed there by Jack 
Frost, who reigned as gloriously and triumphantly then as he does today. 


Instead of the wonderful choirs singing beautiful Christmas carols, 
we would lie still at night and hear the howl] of the wolves or the shrill 
cry of the coyote as he answered the call of his mate. And over all was 
the ‘Peace of the Plain.” We seemed perhaps to understand better in 
those early days in Alberta the true meaning of the words ‘Peace on 
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Perhaps the howl of the wolves 
would not seem like music to the 
ears of many today, nor take the 
place of the Christmas carols, but 
to me it had more of a thrill. Ever 
since my early days spent in the 
hills of Scotland I had longed for 
the time when I could roam over 
the plains and perhaps shoot a buf- 
falo, of which I had read so much. 
So leaving Fort Edmonton early in 
December, 1872, with my rifle and 
horse, dragging a long flat sled 
with some provisions and ammuni- 
tion and tent material, I set out 


Donald Graham, in a photo taken in 1870. 


travelling south. Two companions 
joined me, one a Virginian (Addison 
McPherson), the other a Norwe- 
gian, known as ‘Dutch Charlie,” 
(Charles Smith). We travelled by 
easy stages, visiting with indian 
tribes and pitching our tent when 
and where we felt like it. 


After days of travelling, we 
reached some hills, I think now 
known as the Hand Hills. From the 
top of one of the hills we could see 
the prairie stretching for miles with 
hundreds of buffaloes feeding. What 
a thrill! Before we even had our 
lodge erected, I grabbed my rifle 
and started on the run. When I 
reached the place where I had seen 
the buffalo, there were plenty of 
tracks, but—no buffalo to be seen. 

Next day, I said to my com- 
panions: “Is is true that tomorrow 
is Christmas day?’ ‘Sure thing, 
it's the 25th of December. What 
you think of doin? Hanging up your 
socks? Don't bother. There ain't 
no Santa Claus around here—no, 
nor turkey for dinner, neither.” 

“Well,” says I, “I’m not looking 
for Santa Claus, but if I could only 
shoot a buffalo wouldn't a roast of 
that make a grand Christmas din- 
ner?’ “Sure would,” said he, “but 
a greenhorn like you could never 
reach one. It takes the real Indians 
to do that.” 


There and then I made up my 
mind to get a buffalo or perish in 
the attempt. So taking my rifle, 
I set out. I could see from the top 
of a hill hundreds of buffalo feed- 
ing. There was timber on the north 
side of this hill, and suddenly I 
heard a crashing sound and turned 
just in time to see a huge buffalo 
coming on the run toward the hill 
where I was. I dropped out of sight 
until it disappeared in the hollow 


Mr. Cetin passed through Alberta in 1872 and 1873 and returned to this province 


many years later to retire at Edmonton. 
Narrative, 


A full biography of this pioneer, as well as his own 
was published in the Winter, 1956, issue. 
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I then ran until 
As I 


between the hills. 
I reached a pile of brush. 
crouched there with my rifle cocked, 
It was only a minute or two till he 
passed me on the run just a few 
steps away—he looked as big as 
an elephant. 


I shot him just behind the 
shoulder. He ran to the brow of 
the hill, then pitched forward on 
his breast, and slid right down the 
hill to the bottom. Was I proud? 
That was hardly the name for it. 
I was fairly dancing to think that 
I had really shot a buffalo. I did 
shoot many after that but none that 
ever gave me the thrill that I got 
from shooting this one. 

After bleeding him and walking 
round and round before I could 
make up my mind to leave him, 
I hurried to our camp to tell the 
others. They came back with me, 
and after skinning it, we cut off 
the hind quarter and the tongue. 
Into the remainder I placed half a 
bottle of strychnine for the benefit 
of the wolves, which always fol- 
lowed a buffalo herd. 

Next morning I was up bright 
and early, and visited what was 
left of the buffalo. There I found 
two dead wolves which we skinned, 
and Charlie cut out the back fat, 


a wide strip of which extended 
the full length of the back. As 
the strychnine never leaves the 
stomach, this fat is considered a 
great delicacy and was eaten with 
great relish. 


And we did have such a merry 
Christmas dinner! We cooked the 
buffalo roast and ate it with ban- 
nocks made of flour and water and 
baked over hot stones—a feast fit 
for a king. After our dinner, we 
gathered around the camp fire, and 
Dutch Charlie told us stories of 
Christmas days and customs in 
Norway when he was a boy. The 
Virginian told us how they cele- 
brated Christmas in Virginia, while 
I told of Christmas in Auld Scot- 
land. 


Since then I have spent many 
Christmas days in Alberta and 
watched the buffalo trails give way 
to ribbons of steel and highways 
filled with automobiles, and have 
seen the buffalo slowly but surely 
disappear from the prairie, but 
never have I spent a Christmas day 
so full of happiness and the joy 
of achievement as that first Christ- 
mas day so long ago, for had I not 
at last realized the joy of accom- 
plishment and the fulfillment of one 
of my childhood dreams. 


CHRISTMAS AT EDMONTON 


Christmas day was mild and pleasant and passed off quietly, Less 
than the usual amount of sleigh-riding was indulged in. 


“It is to be regretted, however, that some saw fit to celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour by getting drunk. Any other day would surely do 


as well for that purpose. 


The evening was scarcely as quiet as the day. 


Several saloon fights occurred between civilians and police but withcut 
any more serious result than a squad of the latter marching up to clear 
out the town and returning without engaged in active hostilities.” 


\ \ \ 
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—Edmonton Bulletin, Dec. 26, 1885. 
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The Narrative of 


James Gibbons 


Edited by 
W. A. GRIESBACH 


(Part 2) 


I wintered in 1868-69 at St. Albert 
and built a shanty there. Quite a lot of 
half-breeds spent the winter there hunt- 
ing on the plains in the summer. There 
were living at St. Albert at that time 
amongst others the following: Dan 
Noyes, who married old Brazeau’'s 
daughter—Brazeau was an employee of 
the Hudson's Bay Company—Yankee 
Johnson, Clark, Emerson, Majeau, and 
Joe Benoit. I formed a partnership with 
Joe Dechiels, an American. He married 
Lizzie Munroe, daughter of “Old Man” 
Munroe. She had a great many rela- 
tions who stayed with us and were 
eating us out of house and home, so 
I broke up the partnership and moved 
camp up the Sturgeon River. George 
Emerson was broke so he kept house 
and wintered with me. 


In the fall of 1868 Bob Hastie and 
George Chapman came in with a load 
of goods from Winnipeg to trade around 
Edmonton. They got into trouble with 
the Indians and made a general offer 
to anyone that they would give a half 
interest in the profits to the man who 
could handle the Indians. I took up 
the offer. I got a train of dogs and 
set out early in 1869 for the Mountain 
Fort (Rocky Mountain House). My goods 
were rum, powder, shot, and some dry 
goods and trinkets. Thomas Bird was 
also hired to go with me. We had 
three teams of dogs and left Edmonton 
in February of 1869. The Hudson's Bay 
people at Mountain Fort would not let 
us in the fort. A man named Hock- 
land or Hackland was in charge there. 
The Blackfeet were camped about the 
fort and were suffering severely at that 
time from smallpox. We had no sooner 
arrived there than a Blackfoot Indian 
rode down and accused us of being 


James Gibbons 


Americans and said that the rum which 
we sold was responsible for the small- 
pox from which they were suffering. 
This Indian ordered us out of the coun- 
try and threatened to kill us if we did 
not go. I was in an awkward position 
and adopted the following expedient. | 
sent up to the fort and invited those 
there to come down and see me. Among 
others who came were Borwick and Dan 
McLeod. I treated all round, and 
finally the Indians took a drink. Then 
their women, who had been standing 
around, came close and also had a 
drink. They waited to see whether they 
would get smallpox and when they found 
that they did not they opened trade 
with us. I got 108 buffalo robes and 
nine horses for that keg of rum. In the 
meantime the snow was gone and the 
question arose as to how we would get 


This is the final part in the reminiscences of James Gibbons, as recorded by Senator Griesbach in 
1922. In the previous part, Gibbons told of his participation in the gold rushes in California, Fraser 


River, Idaho, Montana and the Kootenays. 
worked in the Fort Edmonton area. 


In 1865, he came to Alberta with a party of prospectors and 
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our robes out to Edmonton. Borwick had 
a wagon at the fort, which he had got 
the previous year from an American who 
had been trying to go through the moun- 
tains with a wagon and six-horse team. 
He loaned me the wagon and harness 
for four horses. Of course the Indian 
horses which we had, had never been 
broken to harness and so we had some 
difficulty with them, but soon had them 
broken. 


I was accompanied by an Indian 
named Mygosis and the half-breed Bird. 
We soon ran out of grub, and owing to 
practically no road, were a long time 
on the way. The Blackfeet were con- 
stantly threatening us and I began to 
suspect Mygosis and Bird. They were 
always trying to borrow my revolver 
from me to kill game with it, but I never 
parted with it. I learned afterwards 
that their game was to get my revolver 
from me, then kill me, steal my outfit 
and blame the whole business on the 
Blackfeet. 


When we reached where Wetaskiwin 
now stands Mygosis and Bird dis- 
appeared with all the horses so I fol- 
lowed them on foot, and finally got to 
Edmonton half dead. My partners then 
sent out a wagon and brought the robes 
in. I met Bird many years later and 
although all that time had passed since 
the occurrence above related, he was 
uncomfortable to see me and tried to 
make a joke of the whole thing. 


After this I went to live at Miners 
Flat (now Laurier Park) with my two 
partners. One day in the spring some 
people showed up on the opposite side 
of the river and shouted to us to go 
across in a boat and fetch them. This 
we did and found that they were the 
Hudson's Bay garrison of the Mountain 
House fort, who had been driven out by 
the Blackfeet who were in close pursuit. 
As the Blackfeet were unable to cross the 
river at this place the pursuit came to an 
end. Four hundred Blackfeet came in and 
camped on Walter's Flat opposite the 
Hudson's Bay fort. This was in 1869. 
Beaupre, who subsequently farmed at 
Fort Saskatchewan, rode up to us and 
gave us the alarm. The fort at Edmonton 
had been closed and the garrison was 
standing ready to repel an attack. The 
Blackfeet were firing from the south side 
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of the river and bullets were falling all 
around the fort. 


Dave McDougall, who was trading 
at Pigeon Lake, and William Roland of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, just man- 
aged to get in ahead of the Blackfeet. 
Dave McDougall had been shot through 
the coat. While they escaped with their 
lives they left their goods behind them, 
which fell into the hands of the Black- 
feet and were promptly seized and 
destroyed. 


There were in the Hudson's Bay fort 
in Edmonton at that time two small brass 
cannon. A man named Zeb Harmer, who 
had formerly been in the American artil- 
lery service, offered to bring these guns 
into action against the Blackfeet. Mr. 
Christie, who commanded the fort, would 
not allow it, giving as his reason that 
while we might succeed in driving the 
Blackfeet away from Edmonton they 
would probably wreak vengeance upon 
the other forts of the Company else- 
where. 


I wintered that year at St. Albert. 
W. J. Christie was a very large fat man. 
Mrs. Malcolm Groat was his daughter. 
In the spring of 1870 I set out for Winni- 
peg. 

Our party consisted of Primault and 
his son, and a man named Plante. There 
were four or five of us in the party and 
about five carts. We travelled via Saddle 
Lake on the north side of the Saskatche- 
wan River, as the Blackfeet were rais- 
ing cain on the south side. At Fort 
Pitt we met William Lucas Hardisty, 
who was coming up to Edmonton to 
visit his brother Richard. He gave us 
all the news from Winnipeg where the 
Red River Rebellion was then going on. 
We crossed the Saskatchewan at 
Fort Carleton where the Honourable 
Lawrence Clark then in command, and 
in due course arrived in Winnipeg after 
a journey of about three months. Louis 
Riel was in power. I met Riel, also 
O’Donahue, who was Riel’s right hand 
man. There were also a lot of Fenians 
there. I met a cousin of mine amongst 
them named Bob McLaughlin. 


It was almost impossible to do any 
business in Winnipeg so I was obliged 
to stay around there doing nothing for 
some time. I got into conversation with 
some fellows from the south who told me 
that some business might be done down 
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on the boundary. So I got a barrel of 
whiskey and a horse and cart from Dan 
Devlin. I scraped together a camp out- 
fit and set out for Pembina to trade with 
Riel’s guard at that place, where there 
were about two hundred men watching 
the frontier. I camped near Riel’s camp. 
There was an American force on the 
American side of the boundary. Colonel 
Wheaton of the United States Army, was 
in command. A man named Nelson, who 
was farming nearby supplied the Ameri- 
can soldiers with milk. He became a 
customer of mine and I sold him my 
whiskey wholesale. He smuggled the 
whiskey into the American camp quite 
easily, as he was taking in the milk 
every day. 


Colonel Wheaton got very angry 
about this, but, of course, he could not 
touch me as I was on the Canadian side 
of the boundary. Henry McKenney 
(uncle of the late H. K. McKenney, ex- 
M.L.A. of Edmonton and a half-brother 
to Dr. Shultz, later on Governor of Mani- 
toba) had a sawmill at Pembina and he 
supplied Winnipeg with sawn lumber. 
One day one of his rafts stranded on 
a sand-bar in the Red River near Pem- 
bina. McKenney could not get the raft 
off nor could he get the lumber back to 
Pembina so I bought the raft from him 
for $50. I hired a man named “Old Mc- 
Mahon” to break up.the raft and pile the 
lumber on the bank for $50. A man 
named Ed. Lennon was anxious to go 
into the saloon business at Pembina so 
I sold him my lumber for $250. He took 
over the balance of my whiskey and paid 
me what it was worth. I got better 
acquainted with Henry McKenney and 
got a job from him rafting lumber to 
Winnipeg at $5.00 per day. At Pembina 
I met Judge Dubuc, later Chief Justice 
of Manitoba, and Joseph Royal, later 
Governor of the North-West Territories 
and father of Jules Royal, of the Land 
Office at Edmonton. I helped them to 
get past Riel’s people. 

A. G. Bannatyne and William Begg 
had at that time a general store in Win- 
nipeg and they also kept the post office. 
They were building a new post office at 
the time, so I took the job of plastering 
this building and sublet it to Hugh Mun- 
roe, who was a good workman and whom 
I had known in Edmonton. While this 
work was going on, Canadian troops ar- 
rived from Canada. One battalion, I 
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think the First Battalion, under Colonel 
Jarvis, came to Winnipeg and the other 
battalion stayed at Lower Fort Garry. 
The presence of these troops caused 
business to be good so I took a job with 
Bannatyne and Begg, in charge of their 
liquor department, and stayed with them 
until June, 1871. 


In the winter of 1870-71 the first 
federal election in Manitoba took place. 
Donald A. Smith, afterwards Lord Strath- 
cona, was the Liberal candidate and Dr. 
Shultz, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor 
of Manitoba, was the Conservative can- 
didate. Everyone expected Shultz to 
win, but he was beaten by Smith. I 
worked for Smith. It was reported during 
this election that Donald A. Smith had 
had a row with Sir John Macdonald at 
Ottawa and Sir John had said: ‘Smith, 
I could lick you quicker than hell could 
scorch a feather.” 


In June, 1871, I got from Bannatyne 
and Begg a democrat wagon and cart 
and all kinds of stuff suitable for the 
trade, and pulled out for Edmonton, 
where I arrived about August of that 
year. I immediately went to the plains 
to hunt with some half-breeds. When 
we got to the neighborhood of where Iron 
Creek joins the Battle River, we found 
lots of buffalo and made a great quantity 
of pemmican and dried meat. We finally 
got back to Edmonton in the month of 
October and opened up for trade, but 
there was no trading to be done since 
the Indians would not leave the plains 
until snowfall put an end to buffalo 
hunting. I remember that year we did 
a very poor trade. 


In the spring of 1872 I went to Win- 
nipeg and got another outfit and re- 
turned to Edmonton. My place was at 
Miner's Flat up the river from Edmon- 
ton, just this side of Laurier Park, where 
I stayed for the winter of 1872-73. 


In the spring of 1873, in April, I 
got married to Mary Isabel, step- 
daughter of Gilbert Anderson, who was 
in the employ of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. She was fourteen at the time. 
We were married by Father Leduc at St. 
Albert Mission. There was quite an es- 
tablishment at St. Albert then with lay 
brothers. They had a blacksmith shop, 


a carpentry shop and were doing some 
farming, also growing berries and vege- 
The Hud- 


tables. They had cattle, too. 
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son's Bay Company also had cattle— 
sixty-five good milch cows, and grew 
their own beef and oxen. The oxen were 
used to draw the old-fashioned Red River 
cart, which was made without nails and 
no axle grease was used on the axles. 
The result was that a train of Red River 
carts could be heard coming almost as 
far as you could see them. Hay was 
cut with a scythe and raked with a hand 
rake. About this time Harrison Young 
married Libby McDougall, daughter of 
the Rev. George McDougall. 


In the spring of 1873 my wife and 
I went to Winnipeg for goods. We 
camped at Silver Heights, just outside 
Winnipeg for about a month, and finally 
loaded up and left for Edmonton. On 
arrival in Edmonton I sold my stock 
to Johnston & Carey, who were then in 
business at Grouard. There was a small 
balance which I sold to the Hudson's 
Bay Company. I got a good price for 
this stuff, and started right back for 
Winnipeg. At Clark's Crossing, on the 
Saskatchewan, I met Donald A. Smith, 
who was on a tour of inspection of Hud- 
son's Bay posts. He was the Governor 
of the Company at that time and travel- 
led in much state and with great speed. 
Fresh horses were ready for him at every 
post. When we reached Portage la 
Prairie a blizzard came on which kept us 
in our tents. The horses broke loose and 
disappeared, so we were obliged to 
spend the winter of 1873-74 at Portage 
la Prairie. In the spring we recovered 
the horses. During the winter I used to 
go to Winnipeg occasionally and stayed 
at Swazie’s hotel. I met a number of 
North-West Mounted Police officers, who 
were then organizing at Lower Fort 
Garry. I met Colonel Macleod, who was 
courting his wife at that time. She was 
one of old Drever’s daughters. He had 
two fine looking girls. The other 
daughter married Bishop Pinkham of 
Calgary. 

When in Winnipeg in the spring of 
1874 I fell in with Johnston of Johnston 
& Carey, who was in Winnipeg at that 
time getting an outfit. For the purpose 
of feeding up our horses we had to es- 
tablish ourselves in Winnipeg, so we got 
a house with a stable yard, and pro- 
ceeded to get our outfit together. At that 
time the Hudson's Bay Company were 
the only bankers in the country, so we 
drew our money from them. Some re- 
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James Gibbons became one of Edmonton's best 
known pioneers. Here he is seen in an old photo 
from the Ernest Brown collection, entitled “Three 
of Edmonton's Earliest Pioneers.” Left to right 
are Gibbons, “Dad Osborne and Donald Ross. 


strictions were being put on liquor, and 
we were told that we had to apply to 
Governor Morris for liquor permits. He 
would only allow us two gallons each. 
However, we loaded up with thirty gal- 
lons each and pulled out. When we got 
near Portage la Prairie we received in- 
formation to the effect that the Mounted 
Police were after us, so we sold all our 
liquor to Charles Mair, who then had 
a general store at Portage la Prairie. At 
Shoal Lake we were searched by a party 
of police under Major Crozier. Johnston 
had some flasks of whiskey hidden in 
flour sacks, but as Crozier gave us a 
“decent” search, nothing was found. He 
also gave us another “‘decent’’ search at 
Fort Ellis. Archie McDonald was in 
charge of the Hudson's Bay fort at Ellis, 
at that time, and invited us all to dinner. 
Johnston said if it was not for the “damn 
police” we could all have have a drink. 
Crozier said, “Don’t mind So John- 
ston produced a bottle. Crozier said: “I 
hope you have a permit for this,” and of 
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course we said we had. At Ellis we 
found the Mounted Police party intended 
for the occupation of the Edmonton 
country. To the best of my recollection 
it consisted of the following men among 
others: Colonel W. D. Jarvis, Sergeant 
Sam Steel (later Major General); his 
brother Dick; Captain Gagnon; Tom 
Labelle (who was a sort of veterinary 
surgeon); John Mewhort (who was a 
blacksmith); Bagley (who was a musi- 
cian); Brunette; Jimmy York (who also 
was a sort of veterinary surgeon); 
Shultz (who was a German); and Peter 
Coutts. 


They arrived in Edmonton in due 
course, but finally selected Fort Sas- 
katchewan as the police post. I remem- 
ber they had very fine looking Cana- 
dian horses from eastern Canada, but 
they were not acclimatized and soon 
played out. We had cayuses which 
actually fattened up on the trip, so we 
pushed on and left the police behind. 
The police wintered in 1874-75 at the 
Hudson's Bay fort at Edmonton. They 
selected for their location the spot where 
the university now stands, but subse- 
quently this was abandoned in favor of 
Fort Saskatchewan. We got to Edmon- 
ton in the fall and went down to Buffalo 
Lake, where we wintered and traded. 


Ir the spring of 1875 we went to 
Winnipeg again to sell our furs and 
robes, and to buy goods. Had a good 
time there and got back to Edmonton and 
spent the fall of 1875 in the Methodist 
school building, which stood near the 
present McDougall Memorial church. We 
wintered at Buffalo Lake and had a fairly 
successful trade. I remember that in 
1875 we introduced candle moulds and 
made our own candles from any fat we 
could get hold of. Prior to that time 
tallow dips were used which were very 
bad for the eyes. We were very short 
of reading matter, and I remember that 
in the winter of 1875-76 I read Josephus’ 
History of the Jews and Macaulay's His- 
tory of England. These books belonged 
to Malcolm Groat, and I think that every- 
body who could read for fifty miles 
around read these books. 


In the years 1876 and 1877 my pro- 
gramme was about the same, except that 
in the winter of 1877-78 I wintered at 
Tail Creek, which is a creek that runs 
out of Buffalo Lake into the Red Deer 
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river. There was a Mounted Police post 
there with Sergt. Dick Steel in charge. 
He had two men under him, namely 
Schultz and Dartig. Peter Coutts was 
dog driver and Washington Brazeau was 
interpreter, sometimes at Fort Saskatche- 
wan and sometimes at this post. One 
night Peter Coutts and Brazeau arrived 
at Tail Creek detachment with a prisoner 
named Morin, whom they were taking 
from Fort Saskatchewan to Macleod. 
Morin was a conjurer and a sleight-of- 
hand artist, and gave us some entertain- 
ment that night. Brazeau and Morin 
were handcuffed together for the night. 
In the morning when Brazeau woke up 
both handcuffs were on his wrist and 
Morin was sitting by the fire smoking 
his pipe. 

In the spring of 1878 I sold out to 
two or three different parties, and 
started out to the plains to hunt buf- 
falo on the Red Deer River. We lost 
our horses in a storm but after some 
delay recovered most of them. We fol- 
lowed the buffalo for the whole summer 
but got few. We ran out of ammuni- 
tion near where Battleford now stands. 
One day I rode to Battleford and on the 
way in, I met Frank Oliver, who was 
driving oxen on his way to Edmonton. 
He had an outfit of goods. 


In 1878 I took up my homestead, that 

to say I made formal entry for it, 
although I had been living upon the 
land for some time. The property is 
now Laurier Park. I registered my entry 
with Mr. Gauvreau, who represented 
the government at Edmonton. English 
Charlie (Stephenson) entered for the 
place east and north of me. I built a 
house on my place. I had a stroke 
of paralysis in this year, and had it for 
about four years. At first nobody knew 
what was the matter with me. There 
was no doctor in the country. I went 
out to St. Albert and was treated by 
the Sister Superior St. Rock, who blis- 
tered the back of my head. Some time 
later Dr. Very arrived and was at the 
fort in Edmonton. He treated me. After- 
wards I went to Winnipeg and saw a 
number of the doctors there—Dr. Jacque, 
Dr. Cowan, Dr. O'Donnell, and Dr. 
Lynch. Dr. Lynch was the father of 
Mrs. V. W. Barford of Edmonton. They 
all told me that I might get better but 
that if I had another stroke I was done 
for. When I got back to Edmonton I 


told Dr. Very what these doctors had 
told me. Dr. Very said: “Well, you 
may see all those fellows dead yet,” 
and so I did, including Dr. Very him- 
self. Gradually I got better under 
Very’s treatment. At a certain stage 
of the treatment he said he thought he 
would change the medicine. I said: 
“Suppose you give me a rest for a 
while,”’ to which he replied that it 
might be just as well, and I have never 
taken any medicine since. 


In those years I travelled about the 
country a gcod deal and went down to 
Montana in 1881. I had some reputation 
as a manager and organizer of dances 
and entertainments. I was much in de- 
mand those days as “caller off.” 


In 1884 we had the federal election 
between Hardisty and Davis. Davis was 
elected. In 1885 the second Riel rebel- 
lion took place. I hired two teams to 
the government and had the job of 
wagon boss under General Strange. In 
May, 1885. I was hired by Major Gries- 
bach who commanded the Mounted 
Police at Fort Saskatchewan, and went 
south and met the troops at Wetaskiwin. 
On the return journey my wagon car- 
ried the band of the 66th Battalion. After- 
wards I went down to Frog Lake. At 
this place Jimmy Roland. myself and 
some others, dug up the bodies of the 
people who had been massacred there 
and re-buried them properly, with re- 
ligious rites. 

Fort Pitt was burning when we got 
to that place. We then went to French- 
man’s Butte where a fight took place. I 
went with the wagons to Cold Lake in 


pursuit of Big Bear. Captain Wright was 
in charge of a party of men to round up 
the Chipewyan Indians in that neigh- 
borhood. I went with him as a scout 
at $4.00 a day and a new horse. We 
had no difficulty in rounding up the 
Chipewyan Indians and took their arms, 
horses and cattle from them for the mean- 


time. General Strange and I became 
friends. We were both very fond of 
horses. When the rebellion was over 


we all came back to Edmonton and were 
discharged. 


In the winter of 1885 and 1886 I 
moved into Edmonton and lived in a 
house on 1]Ith Street, not far from where 
the Misericordia Hospital now stands. 
There was prohibition in those days and 
everybody was selling whiskey on the 
sly. Major Griesbach did his best to 
stop it but without very much success. 

In 1891 I went to Banff for my 
rheumatism and received a good deal of 
benefit from the water. In that year pro- 
hibition came to an end so I started a 
wholesale liquor store in Edmonton and 
continued in that business until 1896- 
‘97, when I was appointed Indian Agent 
at Stony Plain. In 1907 or 1908 I left 
the service of the Government and since 
that time have not been doing anything 
in particular. 

I built my house about that time and 
although I retired from all business and 
work of any kind, I keep in close touch 
with everything that is going on. I have 
seen this country grow from practically 
nothing to what it is today (1922) and 
I like to think that I played a part in 
the great changes that have taken place. 


HEY! 


A good harvest story comes from the 
North Fork. A rancher in that district 
had occasion to leave home and before 
leaving gave orders to his hired man 
to have the hay cut and put up in an 
egg-shaped stack. 


On his return three weeks later he 
was surprised to see, instead of a snug 
oval of solid hay, a great sprawling pile 
a foot high, shaped like an elliptical 


pancake, spread out in his yard. With 
thunder in his voice and lightning in 
his eye he stormed: “Bill, I thought I 
told you to put the hay up in an egg- 
shaped stack; why didn't you do so?” 


“W-w-ell, sir,” stammered Bill, 
“you forgot to tell me whether to build 
it like a boiled egg or a fried egg and I 
always prefer mine fried.” 

—Pincher Creek Echo, Sept. 1, 1903. 
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Saddle Notches, Candles and Oil 


Early Days in Leduc 


By 


C. H. STOUT 


Leduc wasn't much of a place when my mother and I got off the mixed train 
there one cold, early April evening, in 1895, the end of a tiresome day coach ride 
from western Kansas, and of a 12-hour rock and roll trip on slat seats from Cal- 


gary. 
roadbed wholly without ballast. 


The train then only attempted the Edmonton run twice a week over a 
My stepfather arrived a day or two later in 


the partnership freight car containing our three horses and all other worldly 
belongings, including the family organ and sewing machine. 


Leduc consisted of the little depot, 
railway water tank and windmill, Doug- 
las & Telford's one-roomed general store 
and post office. and the small log hotel 
managed by Mrs. Telford. Everything 
else was submerged or at least sur- 
rounded by snow, water and mud. This 
was the “land of plenty” that my step- 
father’s brother had been writing back 
to Kansas so enthusiastically about since 
1893. It was the chilliest, dreariest, 
loneliest Elysium that land hungry im- 
migrants ever entered, I do believe, 
but not many had the means to get back 
home. The railway brought you in at 
a cent a mile; you had to pay the regu- 
lar five cents a mile to get out. Scores 
of disillusioned homesteaders did pull 
out in covered wagons during 1895 and 
‘96 with more than 500 outfits crossing 
the Red Deer river southward in one 
summer. But other scores came in to 
take their places and the Leduc region, 
together with other new sections of the 
north, was on its way. 


That doesn't mean Leduc wasn't on 
the map before the tidal wave of new 
settlers began rolling in some 65 years 
ago. It had become popular as a stop- 
ping place out of Fort Edmonton when 
fur caravans, freight wagons and stage 
coaches commenced the long trek to 
Calgary and return after the C.P.R. 
reached the southern town in 1883. After 
the Riel rebellion was over, Robert Tay- 
lor Telford, who had brought a young 
bride from Minnesota, conducted a tiny 
store and stopping place along the old 
trail until the Calgary and Edmonton 
railway came bustling through in 1891. 


Mr. Stout is a well-known newspaper man and pioneer resident of Leduc. 
Frontier Days in Leduc and District,” a 184-page booklet published last year. 


It was then that Mr. and Mrs. Tel- 
ford moved their log house a few hun- 
dred yards to the north on what 
later became Leduc’s main street and 
launched into the hotel business. Mr. 
Telford became first postmaster and, to- 
gether with a badly crippled young 
school teacher from Ontario, William 
Douglas, opened a little general store 
across the street from the hotel. 


The railway station, which burned 
down in 1914, was occupied by veteran 
railroader George Liggins, section fore- 
man from Winnipeg, his wife and little 
son Russell, first child to live in Leduc. 
So when we saw that tiny hamlet on a 
dismal spring night in 1895 the popula- 
tion was about ten, counting the little 
German-American shoemaker Robert 
Dittrich whose shop was an eight by ten 
log cabin. 


By this time however quite a num- 
ber of homesteaders were settled around 
Leduc and it was being hailed as the 
hub of opportunity in immigration litera- 
ture. Many French-Canadians were 
coming, some from the States, to found 
Beaumont; industrious German farmers 
were establishing themselves at Fred- 
ricksheim a few miles southeast; Ameri- 
cans and some Scandinavians were 
located east toward the Black Mud hills; 
Ontario families had come on the early 
trains to take up land at Clearwater, 
and to the northwest, west and south- 
west nearly all the homesteads were 
filed on some five or six miles out by 
Austrians, Poles, Russians, Germans, 
Swedes, Canadians and Americans. 


He is the author of “From 
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It would appear that Leduc may have 
got its name during the 1885 Metis up- 
rising. Certainly it was named after 
a noted Roman Catholic missionary, 
Father Hippolyte Leduc. According to 
Murdoch McKinley, pioneer of Spruce 
Grove, his father, a former Nova Scotia 
telegrapher, was assigned to maintain a 
little telegraph office along the Calgary 
trail some 18 miles south of Edmonton 
to warn of any signs of Indian move- 
ments towards the river fort and settle- 
ment. It was a lonely assignment and 
telegrapher Malcolm McKinley, anxious 
to get back to his farm, decided he would 
name the post ofter the first visitor he 
had. It proved to be Father Leduc, ac- 
cording to the story. At any rate upon 
the arrival of the railway in 1891 Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dewdney at Regina 
officially approved of Leduc as the name 
of the station. There is evidence, of 
course, that teamsters and freighters on 
the old Calgary trail had referred to the 
point as Telford's place after R. T. and 
his wife opened their business in 1889. 


Furthermore, the name of Telford is 
more intimately linked with the found- 
ing and frontier growth of Leduc than 
any other person. He was the first home- 
steader with his land containing all of 
Leduc for many years; was the first hotel- 
man, first postmaster, first merchant, first 
sawmill operator, first lumberman, first 
justice of the peace, first mayor of the 
village, first school trustee, first real 
estate operator, first undertaker and, 
with the formation of the province in 
1905, first member of the legislature for 
Leduc riding which he represented ten 
years. He helped get settlers on the 
land and helped them stay on the land, 
worked for school districts and roads, 
and stood loyally behind town and dis- 
trict until his death in 1932. It used to 
be when you thought of Leduc you 
thought of Telford, or it might be the 
other way round—when you thought of 
Telford you thought of Leduc. Miles out 
on the Blind Line highway he estab- 
lished is the pioneer settlement of Tel- 
fordville, named in his honor. And 
adjoining the town is Telford Lake, 
which holds a sentimental interest for 
me since several of my perfectly good 
front teeth lie somewhere beneath its 
waters, as a result of colliding with a 
frozen hockey puck during a below zero 
game on the ice. 


Robert T. Telford 


In the spring of 1895 most of the 
newcomers were taken west by land 
guides where survey lines were new and 
hundreds of homesteads awaited settle- 
ment. While the country was level and 
the soil virgin and rich, the land un- 
happily was covered with heavy forests 
and bush. Practically all the more open 
land around Leduc had been filed on by 
farmers who arrived in the first years 
of the railway. 


So in 1894 and ‘95 what is now 
known as the Calmar district was set- 
tled along Conjuring Creek, and Leduc 
became virtually circled by ringing 
axes of the homesteaders and growing 
numbers of crude, saddle notched log 
cabins. Candles glimmered in these 
cabins at night and flames and smoke 
of endless log and brush fires from the 
clearings gave a glow to the spring and 
summer darkness, and gradually civi- 
lization took a firmer hold and began 
to spread. Until the dreadful seven 
years of rain began in 1899 the country 
was dry and bush fires swept over many 
farms and even burned the loam from 
some areas. 
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The historic Pigeon Lake trail over 
which Indians had travelled to Fort Ed- 
monton for half a century was for some 
time the only link between the west 
country and Leduc. This trail wound 
around swamps, through forests and 
across creeks, running about a mile and 
a half east of present day Calmar. 
Slowly roads were opened by the set- 
tlers, log bridges built and by 1899 and 
1900 newcomers in great numbers were 
taking up land as far as twenty miles 
west of Leduc, and in the Millet region 
to the south. Trainloads of sturdy folks 
from central Europe swarmed into locali- 
ties still offering 160 acres for ten dol- 
lars, and around Calmar and Buford 
Swedish, Norwegian and other settlers 
of splendid pioneering stock took up 
land after some years spent in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. No more cos- 
mopolitan communities existed any- 
where in the early days, but in spite 
of the wide differences in nationalities, 
language and customs, the Leduc dis- 
trict was from the first singularly free 
from racial troubles, and in fact crime 
of any kind. Doors seldom had locks 
—latch strings were always out. 


While they came from many lands 
the common hardships and the equaliz- 
ing effects of frontier problems and pri- 
vations brought a quick brotherhood 
and understanding no matter what the 
language and the former stations in life. 
The men speedily learned to cut good 
saddle notches with their new axes for 
homes, stables and other log buildings, 
and the women how to mould candles 
for cheap lighting. Ironically with mil- 
lions of barrels of rich oil ond untold 
resources of natural gas lying beneath 
their feet the pioneers had difficulty 
even in obtaining coal oil for their lamps 
and lanterns, and axle grease for their 
wagons. In their wildest dreams the 
people of the frontier never thought of 
oil derricks and pipelines. They dreamed 
only of better rcads, schools, churches, 
prospects of more railways, and the days 
when wheat would roll from their farms 
to wider markets, bringing better times 
to their district and security for their 
sons and daughters. 


But long before they wanted our 
wheat, western Europe wanted the 
prized pelts from our immense grid sys- 
tem of beaver dams and waterways. The 
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first harvests reaped in the Leduc region 
were from the lakes, ponds, streams and 
beaver houses. When homesteaders fol- 
lowed the Indian hunters and white 
traders, earthworks of the beavers criss- 
crossed almost every farm holding back 
water in sloughs and ponds, and turning 
creeks into tortuous waterways that car- 
ried their overflow miles where origin- 
ally only a mile was needed. The dams 
had to be cut long after their clever 
builders were gone, but they also pro- 
vided passable roadways for settlers 
when other trails disappeared in water 
and mud Sometimes they were eight 
and ten feet high and withstood the 
wearing down of the years until power 
machinery came on the scene. 


On the whole beaver and whitefish 
must be given credit for bringing Edmon- 
ton’s vast southwest country its first 
touch of civilization. The Pigeon Lake 
trail was first broken by Indian tribes 
bringing furs to the trading post, while 
the fish of the big lakes provided a sure 
source of food for Indian encampments 
between buffalo campaigns on the 
prairies. We know that the Pigeon Lake 
trail was well beaten as far as Rocky 
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Mountain House, perhaps as far back as 
the time of Thompson and Pangman. It 
certainly was in general use when the 
Rev. Robert Rundle established the first 
Protestant mission on the northwest 
shores of Pigeon Lake in 1842. There 
is no doubt about the Leduc district 
being one of the most historic regions 
of the west. 


The Indians are long since gone from 
around Pigeon Lake but it is a matter 
of wide importance that the United 
Church has erected useful and per- 
manent memorials to the small band of 
missionaries who carried the word of 
God to warring tribes and founded a 
home among them in the wilds of Battle 
and Pigeon lakes more than a century 
ago. With the masterly help of builder 
Hobart Dowler the United Church has 
established a youth camp near Fisher 
Home and begun work on a truly hand- 
some chapel and home on the site where 
the first little Rundle mission stood over- 
looking the lake. 


Nearby the council of the Municipal 
District of Leduc has acquired more than 
130 acres of valuable land fronting on 
the sandy beach of Pigeon Lake, to be 
developed as a playground for this and 
coming generations. Previously the 
council had obtained and is developing 
a popular park and playground on the 
north shore of Conjuring Lake, or Wizard 
Lake as it has become known, some 
twenty miles southwest of Leduc. 


For something like 50 years this at- 
tractive lake set between rather lofty 
hills was called Conjuring Lake, but 
through oil company influence it has 
lately been labelled Wizard Lake, 
though the stream that flows from its 
eastern outlet to the Saskatchewan River 
is still known as Conjuring Creek, as 
was the pioneer settlement that subse- 
quently became Calmar. In the park 
at Wizard Lake now stands a cairn 
carrying the names of scores of old time 
families of the Leduc region whose 50 
years’ residence brought them the 
Golden Jubilee scrolls in 1955. 


In the saddle notch and candle light 
era, sport wasn't primarily a spectator 
affair. Athletes had to finance the 
teams themselves and pay their own 
way. People were too busy and penni- 
less to play many games. But it is 
pleasant to recall how settlers rallied 
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in “bees’’ to help some aged couple 
with their woodpile; aid scme incapaci- 
tated neighbor with his crop; how the 
women came miles to care for the sick 
and injured in the absence of dectors, 
nurses and hospitals; how the men ex- 
changed machinery and tools so vital 
in production; how friendly dances were 
held in the homes before there were 
community halls; how little groups sang 
around the wheezy organs, and how de- 
vout were the rare Sabbath services 
when one of the hard working ministers 
managed to visit the settlement. 


Times were indeed hard but from 
these pages of memory come also the 
picture of old fashioned flowers in the 
new gardens and around the homes; of 
birds, game and wild fruit in profusion; 
of glorious sunsets to offset the summer 
deluges of rain, and of the grandeur of 
northern lights in winter to compensate 
for the cold and snow. More prosaic 
perhaps but vital for existence was the 
steady native rabbit fare, the barley cof- 
fee, boiled wheat cereal and homemade 
bread from cheap flour. So tiresome 
became the rabbit fare that the founder 
of Calmar, Carl Blomquist, once de- 
clared solemnly that he had eaten so 
many snow shoe rabbits he could feel 
the wool growing on the back of his 
neck. Certainly on a winter’s morning 
when you had to get into one of those 
dark pit traps and club a dozen or more 
of those wildly leaping rabbits you not 
only had wool on the back of your neck 
but in your ears, eyes and mouth as 
well. What a relief when once in a 
while Indians from Pigeon Lake came by 
with a caravan of whitefish and you 
could get five of those big frozen beauties 
for 25 cents! 


It is truly remarkable in the light of 
today’s comforts and conveniences, how 
frontier housewives managed to provide 
such substantial and appetizing meals, 
and keep their families fit for the trying 


conditions on the meagre supplies avail- 
able. 


Their recipes were provided by 
memory, neighborly exchanges and by 
trial and error, instead of by cook books, 
mogazines, radio, television and super- 
markets. In the words of many an old 
times, particularly bachelors, the pioneer 
women “set a good meal."’ Even today 
our mouth waters at times for some of 
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This is a view of Leduc’s main street on August 21, 1906, when the town was decked with 


bunting and greenery. 


the prairie chickens, pheasants, and the 
carrot pie that used to form a special 
Sunday menu. 


Probably the first major problem of 
the pioneers concerned the schooling for 
their young children. There wasn’t much 
hope for the girls and boys well along 
in their teens. They had to work. First 
school districts in the Leduc region were 
those of Leduc 297, and Sunnyvale 298, 
a few miles east, authorized on the same 
day, December 13th, 1893, by the terri- 
torial government at Regina. Both 
school houses were little one-roomed log 
buildings, as was the first school house 
at Conjuring Creek, 415, started in 1896, 
and also the Rose Hill School near Cal- 
mar opened in 1898. With hewed logs, 
shingled roof and dovetailed corners in- 
stead of the universal saddle notch, 
these school houses were a source of 
early pride. 


The first school teachers, generally 
young women, also deserve the most 
profound gratitude from that and suc- 
ceeding generations for the hardships 
they endured to bring education to the 
wilderness. Their wages were not more 
than $40 a month out of which came 
living costs and care of the indispensible 
ponies each had to buy. No universities 
were available and even high schools 
were few and far between. Therefore 
it is with more than ordinary personal 
interest that I witness this golden year 
of the University of Alberta. My first 
newspaper assignment in the fall of 1908 
was to report the colorful ceremony of 
the newly inaugurated University held 
in the rambling Strathcona Oddfellows 


hall, long since gone, and later write 
an account of the turning of the first 
sod for the present Arts Building on the 
university campus. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of John A. McDougall, then 
mayor, and Alexander Rutherford, first 
premier of Alberta, driving the teams and 
holding the big plow that broke a fur- 
row through the heavy poplar roots 
while president H. M. Tory of the young 
university looked on with beaming face. 


The first plans for the Arts Building 
provided for a domed structure on the 
general lines of the provincial capital 
building then being completed. But 
deflation of the land boom changed 
things a bit and revamped plans gave 
us the fine building we have today. It 
is pleasant as well to recall the warm 
friendship of Doctor Tory and members 
of his small first faculty, Professors 
Broadus, the brothers Alexander, Ed- 
wards, McPherson and others. Perhaps 
I may claim to have acquired some edu- 
cation by association as well as by ex- 
perience and hard knocks. 


The first teacher in Leduc’s little log 
school house was a portly Montrealer 
with a van dyke beard who came from 
a western Kansas homestead by means 
of a side door pullman. He was John 
Moran, whose batching teacherage was 
a crude log hut with poplar pole furni- 
ture and haypile bed. He was followed 
by another Kansas teacher, William 
Wood, who subsequently became city 
comptroller of Calgary. Another teacher 
of almost 60 years ago was Alfred 
Buckell of Conjuring Creek who went 
on to become an eminent surgeon of 
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Oakland, California. The other early 
teachers of Sunnyvale and Calmar were 
George Chipman who attained fame a 
few years later as a Winnipeg editor 
and a leader of the western farm move- 
ment, and Athol Bissett recently an Ed- 
monton alderman and now judge of an 
Edmonton court. Teachers in these 
humble log schools in many cases went 
on to play a prominent part in our coun- 
try's affairs. 


Another deep debt of gratitude must 
be accorded to the little band of dedi- 
cated men who ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the settlers under arduous con- 
ditions. Fathers Lacombe and Leduc, 
and later Father Jan were foremost in 
looking after the welfare of Roman 
Catholics, while Archbishop Gray, Doc- 
tor D. G. McQueen and Reverend A. M. 
MacDonald were pioneer Anglican, 
Presbyterian and Baptist pastors. Quite 
a number of zealous student ministers 
labored for the Methodists, while 
Lutherans and Greek Orthodox had 
many devoted leaders and were among 
the first to build substantial places of 
worship. Earlier of course were the 
noted Methodist missionaries Rundle, 
Steinhauer, Woolsey and George Mc- 
Dougall who carried the gospel to the 
Indians. In early years denominational 
allegiance was never an obstable, for 
Sabbath services in the crude log homes 
before any churches or halls were built, 
were attended by persons of various re- 
ligious belief, worshipping together in 
the utmost harmony. 


We must honor too the intrepid mail 
carriers of those early days, and the 
men who mortgaged their all to obtain 
steam engines and separators for the 
community threshing. The mail carriers 
braved bottomless trails, raging creeks 
and storms in summer, and snow and 
bitter cold in winter to get precious let- 
ters and a few papers through once or 
twice a week to lonely homesteaders. 
They also performed valiant services by 
taking many minor products to town and 
in return bring drugs, groceries and other 
things to hard pressed neighbors, as well 
as hauling folks back and forth when 
roads were almost impassable, mostly 
without charge. Today rural carriers 
take the mail two or three times a week 
right to farmer's gates, automatic phones 
hang on the walls and power and elec- 
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tric lights service almost every home 
over a wide area. 


The cry of “‘oil’’ eleven years ago 
on February 13th, 1947, brought Leduc 
and district into the full glare of global 
prominence. But the blowing in of Im- 
perial Number One on Mike Turta’s farm 
northwest of Leduc on that wintry after- 
noon is a story already familiar to all. 
Since that time more than 1,200 pro- 
ducing wells have been turning their 
steady flow into a maze of pipelines 
for Edmonton refineries. 

In addition to the Leduc and Calmar 
fields the oil rich areas of Wizard Lake 
and Bonnie Glen have been discovered 
and developed, and across the river to 
the west is the fabulous Pembina field. 
Some sources estimate that billions of 
barrels of oil remain to be pumped out 
of these regions, while natural gas re- 
serves are also of vast proportions. But 
long after this huge underground wealth 
of the ages is gone you may be sure 
that the fertile top soil which lured the 


The sinking of oil wells in the centre of rich 
grain fields has brought a new fame to pioneer 
district around Leduc. 
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pioneers, will still be producing great 
quantities of foodstuffs. We recall the 
words of a prominent oil man when the 
riches of the Leduc field were firmly 
established. 


“Too bad this oil couldn't have been 
out in some comparatively barren area 
instead of under some of the finest farm 
land in the world.” 


Naturally there were many interest- 
ing characters around old Leduc. It was 
an age of individualism, long may its 
memory endure, and there were many 
personalities who brought color and 
humor to otherwise drab lives. There 
was the famous Bob Edwards, the special 
house guest for several months of that 
flamboyant hotelman Jerry Boyce. The 
two made quite a pair—Jerry with his 
dashing, openhanded American style 
and little Bob with his unassuming ways 
but side-splitting manner of story tell- 
ing that made the boisterous Waldorf 
bar a popular rendezvous for kindred 
spirits of town and country. Bob's first 
newspaper efforts in Leduc didn't make 
any widespread impression but he made 
friends. It was in Leduc that Bob Ed- 
wards and Bob Heddle, college pals in 
Edinburgh, met one day at the Waldorf, 
neither being aware that the other was 
in Canada. Bob Heddle’s father was 
a professor at Edinburgh University and 
Bob and his German wife were tackling 
a homestead at Conjuring Creek. Bob 
Edwards, whom Bob Heddle termed ‘an 
incorrigible bum,” soon went on to other 
fields, and Bob Heddle to a tragic end, 
being shot and killed by an insane 
neighbor. 


Successor to Jerry Boyce at the Wal- 
dorf, and the man who built it much 
bigger and made it known far and wide, 
was a little German-American, Adam 
Aicher, who came from Iowa with his 
capable little wife, and sons Fred and 
Leo. Dad Aicher was to become a tra- 
dition in the region before the old Wal- 
dorf burned down in the twenties. Dad 
was dour and far from talkative while 
Jerry was the gay, hustling type; but 
Dad's grumpy generosity became known 
everywhere and his biting comments 
were quoted and enjoyed by a couple 
of generations. He sold liquor but didn’t 
want drunks around. Big fellows laughed 
when Dad warned them he would put 
them out if they didn’t go home. 
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The laugh turned when Dad backed 
up to them, took them by the seat of 
their pants and carried them to the back 
door, arms and legs flailing helplessly. 
When an early food faddist complained 
he should have a reduction in his three 
dollar a week board bill because he 
only took two meals a day, Dad growled: 
“Yah! I should charge you double. You 
don't eat any breakfast but you eat 
like a tam hog at noon.” And when 
young lads tried to look into the bar- 
room from the street Dad would chase 
them away with an admonition that 
should stand good today ‘‘Dat’s no place 
for kids.” 


George Liggins was not only one of 
Leduc’s first citizens but a pioneer rail- 
roader of the west, and before leaving 
for Edmonton he owned a huge house 
and large farm that now form part of 
the Leduc townsite. George was a salty 
Englishman and liked to growl, but he 
maintained the best section of railway 
track between Edmonton and Calgary. 
Woe betide the pranksters who tried to 
steal his hand-car for a trip to Edmon- 
ton, though Jo Crough, the postmistress, 
now Mrs. Moher of Edmonton, did 
manage it once with a group of friends. 


Doctor George Sutherland was the 
first resident medical man, and a good 
one notwithstanding his eccentric ways 
and habits. He had faith in his town 
and in 1900 built the first brick business 
block in Leduc, later turned into a hotel 
that was wrecked and burned with the 
loss of several lives by a gas explosion 
in 1950. Paul Therriault might be ac- 
claimed as the first and best horse trader, 
as well as a lovable wit, and he was 
the first of a long line of celebrated 
liverymen in Leduc. Jack Johnson 
opened the first butcher shop and while 
he might stage a street fight with some 
irate farmer over a sharp cattle deal, 
he might also end up by buying the 
farmer drinks, pay for a 25 cent supper 
at the Waldorf and for a hotel room at 
night. 


Tommy Glanville with his black 
mustache and kindly ways opened 
the first department store but lived only 
a few years whereupon his brother-in- 
law and partner Walt Lowery took 
charge. Walt backed almost everybody 
and everything in the town and district 
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and saw that he had a good time doing 
it. His friends were legion. 


First mayor of the town when incor- 
porated in 1906 was Clarence W. Gaetz, 
son of Red Deer's founders, Reverend 
Doctor and Mrs. Leonard Gaetz, who 
came from Nova Scotia in 1884. C. W. 
was in business in Leduc from 1902 until 
his death three years ago. His widow, 
Mrs. Rose Gaetz, now lives in Edmonton 
and son Leo and his three sons carry on 
business in Leduc at the old stand. 
Native son Alex Norris once had a big 
cattle ranch at Black Mud Lake, and later 
in the Black Mud hills where the bag- 
pipes of Colin Lennie skirled old Scottish 
tunes, and in the same hills was first 
heard the animated yodelling of Swiss- 
born Ida Bradner. Mrs. Bradner came 
with her husband Henry and children 
Syd and Helen in a covered wagon from 
Oregon in 1893. Now over 80 Ida Brad- 
ner still thrills audiences in Santa 
Monica, California, with her remarkable 
voice and yodelling as she did at Leduc 
dances and picnics in the nineties. 


Alex Bush wasn't a yodeller but he 
could do something unusual with his 
throat. He could swallow a dagger-like 
sword several inches long made by Jim 
Jordan, the local blacksmith. Alex had 
many other accomplishments, including 
yarn spinning and generally avoiding 
hard work, but his stories didn't have 
quite the color of those of John Lee, the 
squaw man of Pigeon Lake. John claimed 
he had been a great skater as well as 
mighty hunter. Once racing well ahead 
of the pack he went into a hole cut in 
the ice for fishing. Of course John merely 
did what you or I would have done. He 
swam straight away to the next hole, 
climbed out on the ice again and went 
on to win the race. 


Its impossible, of course, to name all 
the unusual personalities in the Leduc 
region over the years, but we like to 
think of big John Olson of Buford, most 
powerful man in the country, who used 
to pull ponies, wagon and load out of 
mud holes when the team got stuck; of 
friendly Dave Fraser, who started saw- 
ing lumber and threshing grain with 
what folks laughingly called a ‘‘coffee 
pot’ engine, and who went on to become 
Alberta's first boiler inspector; Porter 
Wright of Millet, who drove a bunch of 
loose horses from Montana to Edmonton 


in 1898 and wound up bailiff at Millet 
for 40 years; Winfield Scott of Warburg, 
who had a village named after him, and 
who always officiated, as justice of the 
peace for 42 years, in a frock coat at 
weddings and funerals; Gottleib Wed- 
man, who had a family of 23 children, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Berube of Beaumont, 
who had nineteen. Then there was Albert 
Bonin, still barbering in Leduc, who 
started out as a jockey for Jerry Boyce 
and later rode the celebrated “Pilgrim” 
at races all the way from Spokane to 
San Francisco. In fact he just got out 
of San Francisco before the big earth- 
quake and fire. Maybe we shouldn't 
mention this but when 12 years old we 
chopped down a huge tree and made a 
sizeable log canoe, and when in the 
teens scrawled a letter to Lord Strath- 
cona in London and got back a nice 
reply with forty dollars — curiously 
enough just what he had asked for to 
light our hockey rink with coal oil lamps. 
Oh, yes, and once we killed a big coyote 
with a 45-70 rifle and never touched it. 
It's only fair to report that our stepfather 
saw to it that these giddy successes 
didn’t ruin us for regular farm work. 


Mentioning coyotes, and their name 
was legion in early times, we sometimes 
wonder what happened to the little band 
of Russian immigrants who got off the 
train at Leduc in the nineties and had to 
wait several hours on the station plat- 
form before friends could get in from the 
country to pick them up. As darkness 
closed in, the usual coyote chorus struck 
up in the bush around Leduc and when 
the newcomers found out it wasn't a lot 
of farm dogs howling, but “prairie 
wolves’ the men, women and children 
wailed louder than the coyotes. They 
thought of the wolves on Russian steppes 
and were afraid they would be devoured 
in this lonely land. Two young fel- 
lows wouldn't take any chances, they 
promptly set out for Winnipeg, on foot. 
The rest stayed and presumably made 
good. 


Bears, of course, were a more serious 
pest and they gave housewives and chil- 
dren many an anxious moment, even try- 
ing to climb in the half windows and 
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scratching at the doors. There's a cat 
story we think tops them all. W. F. 
Borgstede of Capbillion, says he and 
another young homesteader looked after 
a neighboring bachelor’s cabin one win- 
ter, an eccentric who had fifty cats, all 
scared of strangers. Finally the young 
men coaxed them all into the shack and 
around the stove. Then the door was 
opened about six inches and nailed 
there. Borgstede’s companion let out a 
terrific whoop and the mob of cats 
yowled and started for the door. 
“Blamed if they weren't piled in that 
doorway three feet high and such snarl- 
ing, spitting and clawing I've never 
heard before or since,’’ says Mr. Borg- 
stede. “The cats wouldn't come back in 
the shack for a week.” 


Looking back we now realize that 
the pioneers didn’t hope for great things 
for themselves. They came from old 
established civilization and homes, rela- 
tives and friends, and the ties and tradi- 
tions of generations and in many cases 
never saw the familiar and well loved 
scenes again. 


Why did they come in thousands to 
the last frontier? Often the wives and 


children on the lonely prairie or in the 
mud and mosquitoes of the forests, 
asked the same question with tears of 
homesickness and weariness but never 
with the voice of defeat. Sod roofs 
leaked, trails often were impassable, 
crops frozen, markets were non-existant, 
there was only local assistance when 
new lives were brought into the world 
and the last respects paid to the dead. 
The men grubbed and plowed, the 
women made the log huts as homelike 
as possible, raised gardens and even 
helped with the field work. This was 
the land they had dreamed about though 
it meant great sacrifices and only a 
meagre living. They liked to walk on 
their own land behind the plow, the har- 
row and the seed drill. They slept under 
the good earth on the roof and often- 
times walked on it as their only floor 
and, while they fretted at the endless 
hardships they looked ahead to the time 
when Alberta would become one of the 


world’s great production centres and a 
treasure house of resources. They had 
unbounded faith, our hard-working 
pioneers, last homesteaders of the horse 
and buggy age. They loved the land. 


The early success of Leduc as a farming community was largely due to the rich soil, which 
enabled the settlers to take off good crops. News of the district's fertility caused many farmers 
from United States and eastern Canada to choose Leduc as their new home. 


A Winter Buffalo Hunt 


ALBERT TATE 


In the winter of 
1867-68 the buffalo 
had been reported 
as decidedly uneasy 
in their movements, 
with a strong tend- 
ency for more south- 
ern pastures. So it 
was decided to organize a large hunting 
party to lay up a store of meat and pro- 
vision before the buffalo moved into the 
prairies beyond the Battle and Red Deer 
Rivers, where firewood was scarce. 

It was well that this was done, for 
no sooner had we reached the “buffalo 
line,” than the migration to the south 
began. Ina few weeks hardly a buffalo 
would be seen north of the Battle River. 
The white men and half-breeds conceded 
to the request of the Indians, who had 
inferior horses and guns, to build a 
“pound” — or Pee-tee-quahan — and drive 
the buffalo in, and each share up alike. 

If you look at a map of Alberta, and 
follow the branch line of railway east 
until you come to a station called 
Hardisty, if my memory is not too much 
at fault, two hills, known in those times 
as “The Ears,’ should be eight or ten 
miles to the northeast. At the foot of 
the larger hill was the site of our pound. 

It was built in a natural hollow or 
valley, with the walls of young poplar 


and willow brush, tepee poles and buf- 
falo rugs in a circle on the higher edge, 
so that the buffalo, when driven in, were 
at a disadvantage should they attempt 
to leap, being on a lower level. 

The entrance to the pound was ar- 
ranged according to the nature of the 
surrounding country, always taking into 
consideration the migratory movements 
of the buffalo, which were south on this 
particular occasion. The entrance was 
therefore placed in the wall facing the 
north. A rough line or fence was run 
for about half a mile or more from each 
side of the gateway, gradually widen- 
ing out to the east and west respec- 
tively. 


These lines were continued by living 
posts, boys on ponies, with the writer 
in charge of this squad, and the lines 
still extending, were made up of young 
men on good ponies until at the last 
the “wings’’ were made up of fully 
armed hunters on fast horses, ready to 
give chase and kill should the buffalo 
break through the lines. There were 
others whose special duty it was to 
“watch, wait and signal,”’ thus enabling 
the “living lines’ to remain discreetly 


Buffalo bones scattered across the prairies 
show the result of a successful hunt mnay years 
earlier 
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out of sight and wind to the last and 
crucial moment. 


Although an ideal country for sport, 
rarely indeed was a good rifle to be 
seen, even among the white men, and 
as for the Indians, the happy possessor 
of a blue barrelled flint lock gun was a 
person to be envied and looked up to 
by his fellow braves. 


Well do I remember many an embryo 
hunter, mounted on his gaily capari- 
sioned buffalo runner, with beaded 
saddle, highly flowered and embroidered 
coronie tastefully oranamented and 
figured, shot and powder pouches, fancy 
moccasins and buckskins. 


Among the Indians, the bow and 
arrows were still in use. As a matter 
of fact, I was on this occasion armed 
with bow and quiver, my governor hav- 
ing seen fit to loan my shooting iron to 
some other hunter whose prowess in the 
chase was established and less open to 
remark. 


I have seen time and again an Indian 
on his barebacked cayuse, race up to a 
herd of buffalo, manoeuvre a moment for 
position, then string his arrow, and all 
in a flash of time, the arrow disappeared 
into the side and ribs of a fat buffalo 
and protrude six inches or more on the 
other side. 


The driving of a wild herd of any 
kind of animals into a pound is always 
an undertaking fraught with many dif- 
ficulties, and not the least of which is 
that the herd may be twenty or even 
fifty miles away. To do this successfully 
was the dream of every young hunter 
—as the nation at large owed him their 
thanks and gratitude, and he was sup- 
posed to have covered himself with glory 
enough to last an ordinary lifetime. 


One or two having been chosen, the 
fortunate and envied hunters rode out 
amid the good wishes of all in the camp, 
to bring the herd home. Theirs was no 
ordinary duty, they realized their re- 
sponsibilities. 


Having located the herd, they took 
their bearings along their proposed route 
towards the wings of the pound. Every 
range of hills was fully noted; every 
valley, stream or bluff, in each and 
every shifting of the wind and its effect 


on the herd, which during this time was 
never startled. 


Waiting for favorable wind, time and 
place, often occupied days and nights of 
exposure to rain and snow. From what- 
ever point north, south, east or west the 
herd might be startled, they must eventu- 
ally be brought many miles to the pound, 
and then, only then, allow them scope to 
follow their instinctive southern move- 
ment, merely guiding them by cautious 
exposures, first to the west or to the east 
as the case might be, towards those in- 
visible but watchful “wings.” 


Slowly, very slowly at first, the buf- 
falo were induced to go southwards. The 
slightest mistake in judgment on the 
part of the two principal actors— 
Natch-che Pa-hah—meant failure, starva- 
tion and disgrace. Nothing was too 
trivial for the notice of these human 
eagles; they must not only note, but 
anticipate every detail—the current of 
air around this bluff, up that ravine, and 
down this coulee—they must telegraph 
their intentions to the ever-watchful 
waiters miles in advance. 


At last, after long waiting, the sig- 
nal was given. “They have started.” 
Soon came the other signals. ‘They have 
formed in line.’’ leaders are off.” 
These messages reached the anxious 
camp hours before any outward move- 
ment could be noted. 


Discreetly, the living wings closed 
up the road, out of sight from the now 
running herd, until at last even the small 
boys were in the rear of the now frantic 
drove. Finally there was only the open 
space in front with a solid living wall 
behind in the distance, until the winds 
and gods being propitious, the buffalo 
were in the hollow, surmounted by huge 
walls, and the gateway instantly filled 
up. Now came the time of our life. We 
small boys were allowed first chance 
to shoot, and so we scrambled on the 
huge fence, and waiting for orders to 
commence the slaughter. 


While the two successful drivers were 
helped dismount their tired horses, en- 
joying the rest they had so gallantly 
earned, we boys began the slaughter of 
calves, taken up by the elder ones, until 
not one living animal was left. 
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Eye Openers 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


Also included are 


some of Edwards’ earlier papers such as The Alberta Sun, Wetaskiwin Free Lance, Wetaskiwin 
Breeze, and the Innisfail Free Lance. The figurehead from his “Eye Opener” column is reproduced 


above. 


JULY 3, 1915: 

“The Sifton government and the Mc- 
Bride government are both doomed to 
defeat next time they venture to go to 
the country. Sifton and McBride have 
each turned some queer tricks which 
have smothered them in a cloud of sus- 
picion. People are getting sick and tired 
of graft suspects in high places and are 
becoming especially intolerant of those 
of whom they have good grounds for 
suspicion, yet who are too foxy to be 
caught.” 


DEC. 8, 1917: 

“Christmas cooking recipe: Bread 
Pudding—Gather up all the chunks of 
bread that have been left over on the 
plates for the past week and dump them 
into a bucket of water. Let it soak all 
night and in the morning pound into a 
pulp with the butt end of an empty beer 
bottle. Take a handful of plums and 
chuck into the mess. Stir with a big 
spoon and add a little sugar. Dump 
into a pan and stick in the oven. As 
soon as it begins to look a trifle less 
disgusting, take it out and serve as Plum 
Pudding.” 


NOV. 1, 1919: 

“There is no use trying to be funny 
about prohibition. To the wets there is 
nothing funny about the dry situation 
and the prohibitionists never see any 
humor in anything.” 


SEPT. 27, 1913: 

“Obituary—James T. Plunk, of Seven- 
teenth Ave. East, well known in real 
estate circles, was found dead in his 
bedroom last Tuesday, hanging to a bed- 
post by his suspenders. At the inquest 
the coroner's jury decided that Mr. Plunk, 
who is deeply mourned, met his death 
by coming home full and mistaking him- 
self for his pants.” 
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JUNE 15, 1907: 

“There is no reason why those 300 
buffalo which are yet to come up from 
Montana should be placed on the Sarcee 
Reserve in the vicinity of Calgary. The 
Indians would no doubt be perfectly 
agreeable to give the use of their re- 
serve for about $1.00 per buffalo, es- 
pecially as remunerative employment 
could be given them putting up hay, etc. 
There is not much sense in secreting the 
whole of this valuable herd away off in 
an inaccesible spot along the C.N. Ry. 
No one will probably ever again in this 
world see the animals that were taken 
up there a few weeks ago, except per- 
haps Frank Walker of Fort Saskatchewan 
and a few land hunters lost on the 
prairie. 

“A herd of buffalo would be a not- 
able attraction for visitors to Calgary 
and southern Alberta. All we have now 
is the brewery, the ditch and the tomb 
of Saint Peet opposite St. Mary's 
cathedral. 

“If this buffalo scheme goes through, 
visitors can be taken out past the Weasel 
Head to the reserve and return by the 
Macleod trail through the manufacturing 
end of the city. And when the new 
bridge down by Colonel Walker's is 
built, why the innocent victims can be 
whisked out to the celebrated ditch be- 
fore they know where they're at, and 
brought back to Calgary via the far- 
famed Japanese colony. 

“Among other points of interest in 
this locality is the well-known Chicken 
Ranch, where they make a specialty of 
old hens. Viewed from any standpoint, 
the buffalo proposition is a good one and 
should be pushed along without delay.” 


NOV. 11, 1916: 

“Before leaving for the Bermudas, 
ex-Premier Scott paid a round of visits 
to the various prisons to bid good-bye 
to his faithful old henchmen. The part- 
ing is said to have been most affecting.” 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


Recollections of Brooks 
Fditor, The Review: 


Someone has apparently placed my 
name on the mailing list of the Review 
and I would like to thank the person 
but do not know who it is. Perhaps 
you could pass on my thanks. 


I have just finished reading from 
cover to cover the summer number and 
may say that I have enjoyed it very 
much. Although I came to the prairies 
from Ontario in 1906 my association with 
Alberta has been rather meagre, having 
spent most the years in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Now living retired in 
British Columbia I am absorbing con- 
siderable of this Coast Province’s his- 
tory, especially during this Centennial 
year. 

My first contact with Alberta was 
in November, 1911, when I was one of 
the party accompanying the Saskatche- 
wan University soccer team when the 
first inter-University game was played in 
Edmonton between the two infant insti- 
tions. We travelled in a special coach 
on the Canadian Northern Railway with 
a banner flying from the coach side. My 
pre-conceived idea of a “Sunny Alberta” 
proved disappointing, as we were 
treated to considerable rain which made 
heavy going for the soccer players. How- 
ever, we Saskatchewanites were cheered 
by the result of the game. We rushed 
a wire back to Saskatoon to say, ‘We 
won three to one.” I seem to recall 
inspecting some piers for a new bridge 
over the North Saskatchewan in Edmon- 
ton. 


In the early Twenties my wife and 
I moved to Brooks, Alta., where I had 
charge of the Anglican Churches in that 
town and Bassano; the latter place at 
that time was boasting about being the 
“Best town in the West by a dam site.” 
Brooks was able to retaliate with the 
claim that it had its own natural gas 
supply from two local wells. It was 
also headquarters for the Eastern Block 
of the C.P.R. Irrigation system, and a 
Demonstration Farm for propagating 
trees and flowers. Irrigation was some- 
thing new to me and I went all out for 
it by planting about sixty trees around 
the church, which I believe had to be 


thinned out later. The original church 
at Brooks was a tiny square box which 
had been lengthened by an addition 
prior to our arrival. The contractors 
painted the new part white and left the 
old end black. Consequently the wags 
called the building “The Magpie.” 


Visits to the Bad Lands of Alberta 
provided me with material for a story 
which won a first prize in a minor com- 
petition on “The Most Interesting Place 
in Canada.” In that area near Steve- 
ville I also visited a railway construc- 
tion camp where piers were being poured 
for a branch line of the C.P.R. projected 
to run from Hanna to Medicine Hat. I 
presume those piers are still standing 
knee deep in the Red Deer River as mute 
monuments to a railway branch which 
failed to rail. 


As a missionary visitor to that camp 
I held a service in a crude shanty and 
baptized a baby, whose mother was 
immobilized with a fractured limb. 
Several years later when I was Rector 
of historical Christ Church, The Pas, 
Manitoba, a stranger in the congrega- 
tion who lived up Churchill way said 
he was glad to meet me since I had 
baptized his grandson. This was news 
to me until he explained that the cere- 
mony had taken place in a camp in 
Alberta. 


During my time at Brooks and Bas- 
sano the Governor General, the Duke of 
Devonshire was paying his farewell visit 
to Alberta. One Saturday afternoon his 
irain came out from Calgary and stop- 
ped at Bassano for the weekend. I hap- 
pened to be in that town for a service, 
next morning. Mayor Bredin fetched me 
from a children’s party at the home of 
the caretaker of the post office for a 
command appearance at the royal train. 
His Grace, the Duke just wanted to know 
about Sunday’s service and insisted that 
no changes be made from regular 
routine. We had a full church that Sun- 
day morning. 


Next day the train moved to Brooks 
where a motor cavalcade took the Duke 
and his party for an inspection of the 
irrigation system. I rode in a car with 
one of the Duchess’s Ladies-in-Waiting 
Our itinerary included a visit to the 
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Duke of Sutherland's 
Brooks—a small “colony” of Scottish 
settlers. The Devonshires made a care- 
ful inspection of the buildings and stock 
on the central farm as they said they 
were to report to the Duke of Sutherland 
on their return home. I was impressed 
with the way the Duchess went into 
the cow stalls and made expert judg- 
ments upon the fine points of the ani- 
mals. We were all entertained at tea 
in ‘the Bungalow” by the manager and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Sangster. 

The tour ended at the church which 
was duly inspected. The Duchess asked 
to see our baby girl but my wife said 
she never took the baby up for anyone 
once she had got the infant to sleep. 
Some of our friends were shocked to 
hear what the Vicar’s wife had done 
to the Duchess, but the Duchess com- 
mended her as a very wise young 
mother. 

Thus my recollections of Alberta. 
Inter-Provincial boundaries mean little 
when one is interested in early life on 
the prairies. There is similarity of con- 
ditions which makes the pioneers of the 
prairies al] akin. Hence I am glad to 
have read Alberta’s Review, for which 
again, my thanks and good wishes. 

(Rev.) DAVID L. GREENE, 
33 Camden Street, 


Victoria, B.C. 


holdings near 


Strathmead School 
Editor, The Review. 

Just last Saturday, August 9th, 
1958, we in this district of Dalemead had 
a picnic and programme on the grounds 
of our old school, which was opened fifty 
years ago on the 17th of August, in the 
name of Strathmead. It was the first one 
built for many miles around and the 
only one still standing on its original 
site. 

There were several of the original 
group of students as well as the first 
teacher, who was a young girl from 
near Ottawa, and taught in Calgary 
ever since she left here until her re- 
tirement. Six teachers out of about 
twenty-five were also in attendance, 
also about thirty ex-students. 


MRS. C. COLWELL, 
Box 30, 
Dalemead, Alberta. 
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Connolly Vs. Woolrich 


Will you please mail me a copy of 
the Alberta Historical Review, Spring, 
1958. There is an interesting item in 
it regarding William Connolly which I 
particularly want, both for myself and 
to send along to a cousin in London. 
(Ed. note: This was the Connelly vs. 
Woolrich case of 1865, mentioned in 
article of John Edward Harriott, p. 19.) 

Actually we are both great great 
grandchildren of Mr. Connolly; hence 
the interest. 

We had a bit of a celebration here 
by the B.C. Historical Society when they 
placed a wreath on Sir James Douglas’ 
tomb; unveiled a tablet in memory of 
Lady Douglas alongside the ‘Lady 
Douglas Cherry Tree; finishing up 
with reading of some of the Douglas 
letters. 


Premier Bennett presided and the 
affair went off very nicely. Quite a 
number of Douglas descendents were 
present and we really had a very 
pleasant evening. 


D. D. McTAVISH, 
918 Government St., 
Victoria, B.C. 


Cree Syllabics 
Editor, The Review: 


Have you located ‘Oonikup” yet? 
(referring to the unknown point where 
a Cree book was published, mentioned 
in the Spring issue, “How the Bible 
Came to the Cree,” p. 19.) The Cree 
name for Athabaska Landing was ‘‘Kapo- 
winik’ meaning “at the Landing’ or 
“The Landing.” ‘‘Oonikup’’ means “The 
Portage’’—of which there were many. 
The problem is to know which one it 
was. Portage la Prairie was often re- 
ferred to in English as “The Portage” 
but it seems more likely that this had 
reference to some post or mission on the 
northern water routes. 


I spent quite a few years in Alberta. 
I arrived there in December, 1911, and 
joined a D.L.S. party west of Edson. The 
following spring and summer I helped 
run the 19th Baseline West of the 4th 
Meridian and in the fall enrolled at the 
new University of Alberta. The Geo- 
graphic Board gave my name to what 
had been known as Little Heart Lake, 
and to the river running out of it. This 
is north of Lac la Biche. I walked from 
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Edmonton to Athabaska Landing, before 
the railroad arrived at the latter place. 
I was first Assistant to the Inspector of 
Surveys in the Lesser Slave Lake and 
Peace River country when the first 
world war was declared. I finished that 
job on the 26th of January, 1915, and 
on the following day enlisted in the 5lst 
(Edmonton) Battalion, C.E.F. and spent 
about five months drilling on the streets 
of Edmonton and at the old Exhibition 
grounds. 


I saw some Alberta history being 
made in the air over part of German- 
held France one day in April, 1917. Two 
former classmates at the University of 
Alberta were in an aeroplane being at- 
tacked by German planes of the then 
famous Richthofen Squadron. The plane 
being attacked had the name of Edmon- 
ton, in Cree, (Beaver Hill House) painted 
in large red syllabic symbols on one 
side of the fuselage. 


It was the first aircraft, carrying a 
North American Indian name, to engage 
in life and death battle with an enemy; 
any time; any place; any war; in re- 
corded history. 


The occupants were out-numbered 
and out-gunned and, in the end were 
shot down with a dead engine and half 
the controls shot away. Both were 
wounded and taken prisoners of war by 
the Germans who were very much con- 


cerned over the apparent indication that 
North American Indians were being 
turned loose against German Kultur. 


The observer-gunner was Lieut. Reg. 
Henry, Class of Science ‘16, and at- 
tached to the R.F.C. from the 49th Bat- 
talion. His father was the Mayor of 
Edmonton at that time. Reg. Henry's 
former classmate, and pilot of the aero- 
plane with the Cree name, was the man 
who is writing this letter. 


If you have old files of the Edmon- 
ton Morning Bulletin you will find a 
write-up about the plane in the paper 
for April 18, 1917. On that date they 
did not know that we had been shot 
down ten days earlier. 


ROBERT A. LOGAN, 
Lake Charlotte, N.S. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Another milestone in the develop- 
ment of the Historical Society of Alberta 
was made this year with the launching 
of the first in a series of winter meetings 
in Calgary. Regular meetings have been 
held in Edmonton for many years, and 
it has long been the hope of the Execu- 
tive that these could be extended to 


make the Society a truly provincial-wide 
body. 


The initial meeting was held in Coste 
House, Oct. 3rd, with the guest speaker 
being Miss Una MacLean, research his- 
torian of the Glenbow Foundation. The 
subject of her address was the life of 
Hon. Mrs. Irene Parlby, of Alix, Alberta. 
Mrs. Parlby was the first president of 
the United Farm Women of Alberta, and 
was elected to the Alberta Legislature 
in 1921. She became the first woman 
cabinet minister in that year when she 
was appointed Minister Without Port- 
folio. She also served as Canadian de- 
legate to the League of Nations in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. Mrs. Parlby is still 
living in Alix. 

The meetings in Calgary have been 
arranged with the co-operation of Archie 
Key, of Coste House. The Historical So- 
ciety has taken out an affiliate member- 
ship in the Calgary Allied Arts Council 
and has arranged to hold meetings on 
the first Friday of every month during 
the winter, with the exception of De- 
cember. 


Notices of meetings will be sent to 
all Calgary members. Any other mem- 
bers wishing to receive notices can do 
so by contacting Hugh A. Dempsey, 95 
Holmwood Ave., Calgary. 


The first in the series of Edmonton 
meetings will be held at the University 
of Alberta on Oct. 22nd. Guest speaker 
will be Clifford P. Wilson, Director of 
Western Canadiana for the Glenbow 
Foundation, and formerly Editor of ‘The 
Beaver,” published by the Hudson's Bay 
Company. Mr. Wilson will discuss mo- 
dern history museums. This is a timely 
discussion, following the announcement 
by the Alberta Government that a pro- 
vincial museum will be established. 


Notices will be sent to Edmonton 
members, and an advertisement giving 
further information will appear in the 
Edmonton Journal. 


WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Blackfeet, Raiders on the North- 
western Plains, by John C. Ewers. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla. 348pp. illust. $5.75. 


There has long been a need for good 
histories of the Indian tribes of Canada 
and the United States, and University 
of Oklahoma has slowly been answer- 
ing the call with its “Civilization of the 
American Indian Series." 


The Blackjeet is the forty-ninth in this 
series and is generally an excellent 
volume. Mr. Ewers is one of the most 
outstanding authorities on the American 
Blackfoot today and has already made 
many valuable contributions to their his- 
tory through the publishing of other 
books and articles. By far his best work 
to date is The Horse in Blackfoot Indian 
Culture, published by the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1955, while his best general 
history was The Siory of the Blackfeet, pub- 
lished at the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas, and to date the best Blackfoot 
history in print. 

His new book, The Blackfeet, will now 
become the standard history of this tribe 
and will no doubt receive wide circula- 
tion among historians and those who 
are interested in Indians. Personally, I 
found the initial chapter, dealing with 
the life of the Blackfoot before the 
acquisition of the horse, to be one of 
the most interesting in the book. Al- 
though there was practically no recorded 
information on this phase of their life, 
Mr. Ewers has done an exceptional job 
in gathering comparative data, inter- 
views and other material to reconstruct 
a clear picture of the Blackfoot when 
dogs were used to transport all his 
earthly belongings. 

From there, Mr. Ewers progresses 
into the early trading period with the 
Hudson's Bay and Northwest Companies, 
the coming of the American traders, and 
then deals at length with the social, re- 
ligious and economic life of the tribe 
during the height of its power in the 
middle Nineteenth Century. 


After the Blackfoot had settled on 
their reserves Mr. Ewers deals almost 
exclusively with the life of the South 
Peigans in Montana, which may be 
understandable when it is considered 


that this is an American book. How- 
ever, it does leave the interesting and 
somewhat complex Canadian picture to 
be tackled by some other writer at a 
future date. It might be mentioned that 
in dealing with the South Peigans on 
their reservation, Mr. Ewers has come 
up with some startling new information, 
such as the political effect of the Baker 
massacre in 1870. He has also placed 
a new light on Agent John Young's 
actions during the tragic winter of 1883- 
84 when he was accused of allowing 


almost a quarter of the tribe to starve 
to death. 


The Blackfeet is easily the best general 
history of this tribe that has ever been 
written. While not as fascinating to me 
personally as his book on the horse it 
is nevertheless a book which deserves 
the highest commendation and should 
become the standard reference on the 
Biackfoot nation.—H. A. D. 


The History of the University of Al- 
berta, 1908-1958, by Dr. John Macdonald. 
Produced and printed in Canada for the 
University of Alberta by W. J. Gage Ltd., 
Toronto, 102 pp. $1.50. 

Published in the year that marks the 
University of Alberta's Golden Jubilee, 
this timely little history is an eloquent 
memorial of what has been accomplished 
by the university's founders and their 
successors during the past fifty years. 
Amply illustrated with photographs old 
and new, the story moves on in chrono- 
logical order from the laying of the first 
foundations, through the years of con- 
solidation and expansion (and two 
Great Wars) to the living present with 
all its problems in an atomic age. 

A valuable feature of the history is 
the comprehensive appendix which lists 
the names of officers of the university, 
recipients of honorary degrees, and all 
Rhodes Scholars and presidents of the 
Students’ Union. 

The university has been fortunate in 
its choice of a biographer for Mr. Mac- 
donald has had a long and distinguished 
career there as former Professor of 
Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences. “I have tried,’’ he 
“to preserve something of the 


says, 
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human interest of the story,’ and in 
achieving this aim most readers will 
agree that he has been abundantly 
successful. —W.E. E. 


Dawson Creek, Past and Present, pre- 
pared by M. E. Coutts. Published by 
Dawson Creek Historical Society. 116 
pp. illus. $2.00 

This booklet is published in celebra- 
tion of British Columbia's centennial 
and, because the history of a district 
cannot always be determined by pro- 


vincial boundaries, it does overlap into 
Alberta. 


Dawson Creek is in the rich Peace Ri- 
ver block, where most of the farming 
communities started in the ‘teens. The 
booklet deals with the geology, Indians, 
traders and missionaries of the district, 
but devotes most of its attention to the 
latter period. Thirty-six pages of photos 
do much to enhance the appearance of 
this well printed publication. 

If there was any complaint, it would 
be in the rather clipped style of writing. 
It is a style suited to some forms of jour- 
nalism, but appears out of place in such 
a publication and sometimes makes it 
difficult to read. But the information is 
there, in a handsome publication printed 
on glossy paper and well illustrated 
with old and modern photos. It is another 
local history preserved in a permanent 


form. —H.A.D. 


My Forty-Five Years on the Campus, 
by Reginald Charles Lister. University 
of Alberta Bookstore, Edmonton, 1958. 
75 pp. illus. 23cm. 50 cents. 


The author of this little volume has for 
many years been superintendent of the 
University of Alberta Residences, where 
he has seen hundreds of young men and 
women pass through the halls of higher 
learning. These informal reminiscences 
not only add a few details to the history 
of the University but reflect the genial 
disposition of the narrator who, through 
the years, has been friend and adviscr 
to many a freshman. The headings in 
one chapter will tell the University of 
Alberta graduate or other would-be 
reader what is in store for him: ‘The 
piano movers, The flying bedstead, 
Tricks foolish or funny, The woman in 
215, Murder by Hill and Waldo, etc."’ Reg 
Lister's book is delightful reading. 

— BP. 
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Golden Kernels of Granum—The 
Story of the Early Settlers of Granum. 
Research and compilation by Mrs. Helen 
Douglas, Granum. n.d. 79 pp. $2.00. 


This work, compiled to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the town of 
Granum is a record of the families who 
homesteaded in the area at the turn of 
the century. The story of each family 
and individual settlers are narrated in 
turn alphabetically and the reader will 
find tales of hardship together with many 
humorous moments throughout the book. 


Although there are a few typographi- 
cal errors and some grammatical ones, 
this little work is a fine effort to record 
the settlement of this area of Alberta and 
its example could be followed by other 
communities. Unfortunately, no date is 
given in the book which would enable 
readers in future years to ascertain the 
exact dates of the golden anniversary. 
Proceeds of the publication are to go to 
the Granum Public Library which ably 
serves the town. —E. J. H. 


The Calgary Herald, 75th Anniver- 
sary, Sept. 6, 1958. 160 pp. illus. 10 cents 
(25 cents postpaid). 

While newspapers would not nor- 
mally come within the scope of book 
reviews, it is felt that special historical 
editions of Alberta dailies would be of 
interest to many readers. 

The Herald edition, in addition to its 
regular pages, contains four tabloid sec- 
tions totalling 92 pages. It has been a 
very worthwhile production and culmi- 
nates almost a year of research and writ- 
ing. 

At the outset it should be said that 
this edition is not a historical anniver- 
sary of Calgary, but only of the Calgary 
Herald itself. It contains biographies of 
its editors and owners, recollections of 
pioneer employees, and other informa- 
tion pertinent to the operation of this 
newspaper. 


Shortly after the railway arrived in 
Calgary in 1883, two easterners, Andrew 
M. Armour and Thomas B. Braden un- 
loaded their printing equipment and, 
using a tent for an office, they turned 
out the first edition of the Herald on Aug. 
3lst. The old Washington press which 
was used for the occasion is now pre- 
served by the history-minded Herald. 
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a The 36-page booklet, “The Early West,’ is published by The Historical 

of Society of Alberta and is available at 50 cents a copy. It contains some of the 

si best articles published in past issues of the Review, as well as some excellent 
new stories about Alberta's colorful history. 

be Contents: ® Massacre at Frog Lake 

in- ® Tales of a Homesteader 

er ® A Mounted Police Adventure 

1g. ® Crowfoot, Chief of the Blackfeet 

Medical Pioneering 

ld. ® Whiskey Forts in Alberta 


Copies of “The Early West'’ may be obtained for 50 cents a copy (plus exchange, 1! 
uecessary) from: E. S. George, Treasurer, Historical Society of Alberta, 9817 - 107 St., Edmonton 
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AIMS OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 
To promote interest in Alberta's history. 


To aid in the building of museums, including the rebuild- 
ing of Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading posts 
and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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